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The Culture of House Plants 


BY ALFRED C. HOTTES, Asst. Prof. of Horticulture, Ohio State University. 


OST OF US are fond of our 
memories — we send each other 
post cards, photographs, we 





“covers a multitude of 
The potter makes the pots 
porous so that air may enter and the 


take up the excess moisture when like charity; it 
watering the plants. sins.” 
Jardinieres— Another evil thing in the 


present gifts at Christmas and home is the beautiful jardiniere. It is 


anniversaries, we keep diaries, 
we read books about places 
'we have visited—all these 
things we do because we 
cherish remembrances or 
souvenirs. In the same way 
| we grow plants in our windows 
' in winter; it makes us think 
_ of springtime and sunshine. It 
' makes us cheerful to see the 
leaves unfold and the buds 
open when the weather is cold 
and stormy. We even like our 
_ plants in winter when they are 
' not beautiful at all, because 
_we hold in our mind a picture 
of what they should be. They 
are our plants, and we have 
"rescued them from the icy 
' winds. Naturally we prefer 
to grow plants well, and our 
‘delight in the house plant is 
Shaned by a healthy, well- 
a ant. 
Dry Ai ir—Let us consider the 

most Reser thoughts about 
the care of our plants. Our 
‘houses are too warm; most 
house plants would thrive 
better at a temperature of 55- 
60°. The furnaces in our homes 
‘dry out the air; this causes 
| our plants to overwork, trying 
to supply moisture to the dry 
| air. Many of you have noticed 
that those persons having the 
most plants also have the best. 
You have said that they know 
how to takecare of them. That 
may be true, but that is not 
the only reason. The more 
plants you grow in a living 
room, the more moisture is 
given off to the air, because 
plants transpire a quantity of 
moisture. To correct this dry- 
nNess of the atmosphere, one 
Should use a tray filled with 
sand or pebbles in which the 
pots may be set. This tray 
would not only supply moisture 
to the atmosphere, but it would 








GLADIOLUS— WHITE WONDER 


This ae A was originated and introduced by J. A. Kemp, Little 
Silver, N. J., and has been vo | admired wherever shown. 
It ‘is a descendant of the well known variety, Mrs. Francis King, 
and retains the good qualities of that variety. 
he flowers are pure white without throat markings, wide open 
and measure five and one-half inches in diameter; blooms well 
placed on the spike with five or six open at a time. 








moisture may evaporate. We place our 


Ferns and Begonias in the 
jardiniere and water them day 
by day. The water runs 
through the pots and collects 
in the bottom of the jardiniere; 
day by day it gets deeper and 
becomes foul. Some day our 
plants become ill and finally 
they die of wet feet. The 
housewife thinks that there 
are insects on the roots, so 
she sticks matches in the soil. 
But she has killed the plants 
by suffocation. Plants need 
air as well as moisture at their 
roots. Remove the water in 
the jardiniere every day or two. 
Watering—This leads to the 
question of watering plants. 
Water plants only when they 
need it. Slow growing plants 
need very little water; rapid 
growing and blooming plants 
require abundant water. The 
slower growing plants stand 
the most neglect. There is a 
way to tell when a plant needs 
water. sé the pot with your 
knuckle, if it has plenty of 
water the sound is dull, if it is 
dry the pot will ring. Very 
fine rooted plants will require 
special care. Place the plants 
in a wash tub or bucket and 
let them soak thoroughly. 
Syringing—Sprinkling the 
foliage of house plants occa- 
sionally is an important factor 
in keeping them in good health 
and vigor. It is especially of 
benefit in the case of Ferns. 
Large leaved decorative plants, 
such as Rubber trees, Palms, 
etc., should, from time to time, 
be sponged off, the lower side 
of the leaves, as well as the up- 
r surface. Should Scale, 
ealy Bugs or other insects be 
present, fish-oil soap, dissolved 
in the water, will rid the plants 
of them. 
Drainage—Related to the 
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proper watering of plants is the 
matter of drainage. Each pot is made 
with a hole in the bottom to allow 
the excess water to escape. Place a 
piece of broken crock over this hole and 
put an inch of coarse ashes in the bot- 
tom of each pot to insure good drainage. 
Plants require water, but it should pass 
through the soil, not stagnate in the soil. 

Soil—The soil for house plants is not 
as important as many persons believe. 
Of course, it is best to secure good 
garden loam and mix some manure or 
leaf mold with it. Manure should 
always be thoroughly decayed. Bone- 
meal is an excellent fertilizer to feed 
the house plant at the time of potting 
or during its growth. Do not experi- 
ment with Castor-oil nor the fertilizers 
which contain strong chemicals. Most 
house plants are apt to be injured by 
too great —w- : 

Size of Pot—Most housekeepers like 
to plant their flowers in too large pots. 
When a pot is too large the soil becomes 
sour, the roots do not get the air, and 
conditions are generally bad. As a 
plant grows, gradually increase the 
size of the pot, usually placing a plant 
in as small a pot as possible. 

Why Leaves Turn Yellow—When a 
plant ‘turns yellow it may be getting 
too much or too little water ; it may 
need a better soil, or it may be getting 
too much fertilizer; it may require 
more lavish use of water on its leaves; 
it may be injured by coal gas in the air ; 
it may be getting too much sun after 
being kept in a darker place for a long 
period. It is, therefore, difficult to tell 
one, off-hand, why a house plant is not 
thriving nicely. 

Sunlight—This leads me to remark 
that most flowering plants require the 
full light in your window. Palms will 
grow in a bright room away from the 
window. Boston Ferns prefer a light 
place, but not full sunlight in winter. 


A SPECIAL WORD ABOUT VARIOUS 
HOUSE PLANTS 


Palms—Will grow many years in the 
same pot. Instead of repotting just 
remove some of the soil and replace 
with good soil and give a teaspoon of 
Bone-meal to each quart of soil. When 
Palms are doing well, the leaves are 
dark green, and each new leaf that 
unfolds is larger than the ones that 
came before. 

Ferns—Should be placed in east, west 
or north windows, and _ carefully 
watered. They need spraying with 
water and do not like wet feet. 

Parlor Palm—Stands a lack of water, 
but thrives luxuriantly in moist con- 
ditions. 

Rubber Planis—Require neither oys- 
ters in the soil nor oil on their leaves. 
They like the sunshine. 

Asparagus Ferns—Prefer a rich soil, 
a large pot, and plenty of water; but 
good drainage. 

Screw Pine—Seems to thrive more 
on water than food. Don’t fear that it 
is raising itself above the pot; it always 
does this. 

Geraniums—Should always be cut 
back when brought indoors in the fall. 
Symmetrical plants are beautiful ; leggy 
plants are eye-sores. Do not place 
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Geraniums in a large pot; they will 
not bloom unless a little pot-bound. 

Begonias—Are very popular and 
grow nicely in the heavier soils which 
have leaf mold added to them. 

Cacti— Require little water except 
when growing, and the soil for potting 
should consist of sand and loam, equal 
parts. 


A PLEA FOR MORE HOUSE PLANTS 


And now, let me close as I began, by 
making a plea to grow a few plarts to 
cheer you. Remember that the mes- 
sage of a growing plant is much appre- 
ciated by those who stay at home a 
great deal, and if someone in your 
home is ill, much pleasure will be 
derived from seeing a plant grow. Have 
you been impressed, when going to the 
largest cities, to see the Geraniums in 
tin cans, perched on a ’steenth story 
window? Has the sight of a child 
watching a bean grow, thrilled you? Is 
there not in your memory a kindly 
lady, perhaps your grandmother, caring 
for her piants? And as you go to your 
homes in the train or automobile, 
watch the windows; a plant in view 
makes you think that someone is living 
peacefully within the house. If the 
desire for house pate passes out, so 
passes the love of the home. Neither 
artificial Roses, nor dried grasses, nor 
stained moss can take the place of a 
beautiful, living plant. 


Forcing Bulbs for Spring Bloom 


Florists in small country towns, and 
rivate gardeners with small green- 
ouses, are getting ready for forcing a 

few bulbs for early spring bloom: Those 
who handle a few hundreds or a thou- 
sand can get along with trays about 
three inches deep with half inch holes 
bored in the bottom for drainage. Sift 
some good friable garden soil, mixed 
with a little sand and sheep fertilizer, 
through a half inch riddleor sieve. Put 
the coarse soil which is sifted out, in 
the bottom of the trays, and on this 
put half an inch of finesoil. Then place 
the Tulips or Hyacinths in rows, leav- 
ing about a half inch space between. 
The bulbs should not be pressed down 
hard on the soil, as they are liable to 
rise right out when making roots, if 
this is done. Simply set them in the 
soil. Then place soil over all, and this 
may be pressed down tightly around 
the sides of the flat or tray. A fiber 
brush can be used to pat the soil down 
over the bulbs and make it firm. 

Place the trays outside or under a 
sash, and give a good watering. Cover 
with five or six inches of ashes. It is 
a omy plan to grow three kinds of 
Tulips and three kinds of Hyacinths in 
separate flats, as you have a longer 
succession of bloom. It will take from 
eight to ten weeks before the Tulips 
are. ready to force, and ten to twelve 
weeks before the Hyacinths are ready 
to force. 

Then take a flat into the greenhouse 
and place under the k2nch. Some bran 
sacks or burlap should be hung in front 
to darken and hold the heat. See that 
they do not want for water or they are 
likely to “‘ come blind.” 
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Let them stay under the benches 
until the flowers show, then place in 
the light, but not in direct sunshine, to 
green them. 

After greening, lift and pot as wanted, 
giving them a good soaking after 
potting. 

It is much better to grow in flats 
than in pots, as they can be picked out 
to pot, getting those into a pot which 
are most evenly in bloom. If grown in 
pots they are likely to bloom unevenly. 

Narcissi can be treated the same way 
in flats, but they should not be placed 
in the dark. When brought into the 
greenhouse they should be placed right 
on the bench. 

A. WALKER 


Irrigation in Colorado 


By means of irrigation, hundreds of 
thousands of acres of land are redeemed 
that were only barren, arid waste ; and 
the valleys and plains have been made 
to “blossom as the Rose.” 

Call to mind your canals of the East 
and Middle West that are used for boat 
traffic, and you have our irrigation 
canals, o- our canals are built up 
higher so they can be tapped to bring 
water out on the land to be irrigated. 
This is done by means of a small box 
run through the bank of the canal and 
a steel head-gate on the inside to regu- 
late the flow of water coming out to 
the farmer for his land. The head-gate 
has a valve-stem which reaches above 
the water, with a handle that can be 
raised and lowered according to the 
number of inches of water the farmer 
may need for his land. The number of 
inches of water he pays for is measured 
by a wier just below the small head-gate. 
Then the head-gate is locked down to 
thisamount. From the wier the water is 
carried to the land in a small ditch 
usually on the line of each forty acres. 
If more than one farmer uses water out 
of the same ditch, it isdivided by what is 
known as a division box. We now have 
our water in what is known asa head 
ditch on our land. From this head ditch 
we irrigate our fruits and flowers by 
means of small lateral ditches on each 
side ofa row of fruit trees. These laterals 
are about six inches deep. For Roses, 
Dahlias and Sweet Peas and other 
flowers, we put on each side of the 
flowers a ditch about four inches deep. 
We sometimes use small lath boxes to 
control the flow of water. One has to 
guard against too much of a flow of 
water and shut it off when the ground 
has sufficient moisture. Roses must 
be planted deeply and watched care- 
fully, not to let the water run too long 
or it will injure the plants. With Dahlias 
I am not so particular; they take about 
three times the moisture that a Rose 
does. It only takes a short time to 
learn how and when to irrigate your 

lants. The water, after using, goes 
into a waste ditch and is carried to the 
river. Our main canals are forty to sixty 
miles long. We have between one and 
two sented thousand acres of land 
under irrigation in this county. We 
seldom, if ever, lose a crop. 

JAMES U. HARRIS, 
(Colorado) 
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[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower) 


A Park from 
the Calf-Yard 


Jz. had lighted a cigar 





and, buttoning his light 
overcoat, was about to 
enter the machine when 
mother said: 
“Be sure to come home 
for Thanksgiving.” 
“T’m afraid you'll fuss too 
much. You and father had 


better spend the day with us,” returned 


Mary from the back seat as she drew 
the light robe from the rack and 
tucked it around herself. 

Mother also feeling the chill of late 
afternoon, pulled her checked apron 
to one side and threw the end over her 
head thus forming light protection, 
while father going toward the front 
end of the car remarked: “Guess 
there’ll be a frost tonight,” adding to 
John as he jerkily pointed his thumb 
over his shoulder, “ the women’Ill have 
to talk awhile now they’ve got started 
on Thanksgiving. Come out to the 
barn and I'll get a mess of those blight- 
proof potatoes for you to try. Mother 
wouldn’t use them at first because of 
their queer shape and pink color, but 
when she saw how nice and white they 
were when cooked, she has wanted 
them right along,” and they sauntered 
away. 

“Now, Mary, you know that it 
wouldn’t seem like Thanksgiving with- 
out you at home, and you know, too, just 
about what we'll have for dinner, and 
that I can get it as well as I ever could. 
I think I can cook a turkey yet so that 
you can eat it,” said mother, in a 
slightly offended tone. 

“Yes, mother,” M hastened to 
reply, “and I am sure that no one can 
make Philadelphia dressing equal to 
yours. O, yes, we'll surely come, but I 
feel that it is a great deal of work for 
you. I wish you had someone to help 
you.” 

“Father will help me, and he’s real 
handy about the house. I will make 
the fruit cake and mince pies several 
days before, so as not to have the bak- 
ing and everything come at once.” 

“‘ Did you say fried-cakes, grandma?” 
This from Tommy, sitting on the front 
seat and restiessly kicking the dash- 
board, but grandma kept on talking, 
and —— receiving no reply, Tommy 
roguishly reached over and pressed the 
button, causing a loud honk of the 
horn. 

“Tommy, please be quiet,” came 
from Tommy’s mamma, but from 
grandma: 

“Now, you wait a minute, Tommy 
dear, and grandma will bring you some 
fried-cakes to take home with you.” 

John came hurriedly, saying, “‘ sorry 
to have kept you waiting,” closed the 
door, and starting the machine, waved 
a quick goodby. 

“It was me, papa,” explained Tommy, 
with his mouth full of fried-cake. 
Father grinned at John’s speedy 


MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS 











departure, then mother, in 
sudden recollection, called 
after them, “We'll have 
something n-e-w for d-e-s- 
s-e-r-t.” 

Mary’s handkerchief flut- 
tered, and with it, faintly, 
“@’by, grandma.” 

oe * on ae 

For several days the 
mince pies, with flaky crust 
sprinkled over with sugar, 
had been upstairs on the marble top of 
the dresser in the spare bedroom, and 
beside them the large cake, dark and 
rich with fruits, and glistening white 
with thick frosting. It was a cool place 
to*keep them and where they were out 
of the way, but this morning father 
had brought them down and placed the 
pies in the warming oven, and the cake 
where it would be convenient to cut. 

In preparing the turkey, mother had 
stuffed it to the limit with dressing made 
from her best recipe, then had folded 
the wings backward, crossing the tips 
neatly, and in like manner had folded 
the legs crosswise, slipping them 
through cuts in the tough skin to hold 
them in place. She had learned that 
little knack from a real chef, and she 
looked upon her work with satisfaction. 
It was trim, and somehow, to her, a 
turkey never looked so at peace with 
the world as when _— in_ this 
particular way, for hanksgiving 
dinner. 

It had been steamed tender the pre- 
ceding day, and was now in the oven 
putting on its coat of brown. Father, 
with one of mother’s aprons tied around 
his neck and well up under his chin, was 
mashing potatoes, and mother, glanc- 
ing at the clock, was just finishing the 
gravy, when honk, honk, h-o-n-k 
sounded outside the kitchen door, 
which was quickly opened wide, and 
father and mother appeared to greet 
their guests. 

“Come in, come in,” they called 
heartily and in unison. 

“Come in,” said Mary, “I want to 
know where I am first. This beautiful 
park cannot be the old calf-yard! Tell 
me when and how did this wonderful 
transformation take place.” 

“ That’s the new dessert,” responded 
mother with a happy smile, “‘ but come. 
The dinner is ready and we’ll have the 
dessert when it’s time for it. Now, 
tell us who your friends are.” 

“Why, yes,” said John, “but I, too, 
was stricken speechless by your beauty 
spot. This is my sister and her hus- 
band and little daughter from the 
West. They came in upon us rather 
unexpectedly, and as it was too late 
to write you and the telephone line 
out of order, there seemed nothing else 
to do but to bring them along, and we 
assured them that you would give 
them a good time and a grand dinner.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said father, with empha- 
sis, trying with one hand to push the 
door even a little wider open, and with 
the other extended in welcoming 
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entrance to the kitchen, while his face 
beamed with hospitality. 

. “T was sure that you would have 
plenty of dinner and would really enjoy 
meeting John’s sister,” said Mary aside 
to mother. “ You know I had never 
met her, but she is lovely, just like 
John,” with an adoring glance in his 
direction. “Do tell me how you hap- 
pened to—” 

“Now, never mind,” interrupted 
mother, “we'll come to that after 
dinner. We must eat now while the 
food is good.” And Mary, detecting 
the little note of firmness that had 
demanded her childhood obedience, 
knew it was useless to ask further. 

“Now I think a walk in our garden 
will do us good,” said mother, as the 
mints were being passed, “and I am 
glad it is such a pleasant day even if a 
little chilly.” 

“How did you happen to do it?” 

inquired Mary curiously. “I hadn’t 
even an inkling of it.” 
“Well, Mary, you know I always 
wanted a garden and nice grounds, but 
it seemed there was always something 
else to be done first, and I guess we 
didn’t know how to make one, but this 
new neighbor on the Brown place— 
maybe you have noticed how he has 
improved it—has a genuine taste for 
gardening and such things, and said 
he would be glad to help, for if our 
place was fixed up that it would add to 
the value of his as well as ours. So 
we made a plan. Here it is, arid maybe 
we had better look it over before we 
go out. 

“To begin with, it isn’t exactly a 
orypen at least the front part isn’t, 

ut more of a park, and that is what 
he called it. 

“Wait a minute. Let’s put this on 
a stand where you can all see it,” and 
mother, first removing her sewing- 
basket, brought a stand ame the corner 
to the center of the room, on which 
she placed her drawing, and the others 
found chairs and seated themselves 
around it. 

“T think I'll have to tell on father a 
little,” said she, with a smile. “He 
thinks it won’t pay, but we have plenty 
of other und back from the road 
for the calves, and I think it will pay, 
in pleasure, anyway.” 

“Those little thoroughbred Jerseys 
look mighty purty from the road, and 

know how to take care of calves 
better than I do a park,” declared 
father. 

“Yes, that is one of the reasons,” 
said mother, “why we thought best 
to have it as simple as possible. We 
want it neat and pretty, but only what 
we can take care of, and I am hopin 
that I can do a good share of the wor 
myself. In fact, I can hardly wait for 
spring to come. 

“We decided on a Barberry (Thun- 
bergii) hedge across the front next to 
the road, as a safeguard against stray 
animals that might happen aiong. It 
is so thick and bushy, when well 
trimmed, that it is well nigh impene- 
trable, and the foliage tints beautifully 
in the fall, and will harmonize with our 
grove of maples in the background. I 

(Continued on page 237) 
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We Stand for the “Square Deal” 


One of our subscribers writes that our discontinuance of 
the Classified Department might be construed as indicating 
that THE FLOWER GROWER was being dominated by “the 
large interests” in floriculture. Our subscriber really 
ought to know better. The reason for discontinuing the 
Classified Department is financial, and there is no other. 
The policy was not dictated nor influenced by any “big 
interests” or any other interest except the matter of income 
and outgo. 

We would call attention to the motto which we have 
carried for a long time at the head of our Editorial depart- 
ment, “ Special favors to none and a square deal to all.” There 
is just one man controlling the policies of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, and he is located at Calcium, N. Y. 

Occasionally some “interest” tries to have quite a little 
to say about how THE FLOWER GROWER shall be run, and 
then we are obliged to tell who the man is who is running 
it, and where he is located ; and we do this in no uncertain 
terms. 

Doubtless if we used more tact and less frankness, we 
might have retained as friends, some people who now feel 
edgewise toward us, but we don’t want anyone to have any 
doubts as to where THE FLOWER GROWER and its Editor 
stand at all times. 

We have surely made mistakes in the past, and while 
we expect to continue to make mistakes in the future, we 
accept the full responsibility of such errors, and have no 
desire to shift it. But we want it clearly understood who is 
in control of THE FLOWER GROWER, and we also want it 
understood that it is run on a square basis, and with no 
special interest dominating or dictating. 

We want to take our readers into our confidence to the 
extent of informing them that THE FLOWER GROWER has 
never paid a profit. The publisher has been hoping from 
year to year that the income would be sufficiently large to 
say that it was on a profit-making basis, but increased 
costs, improvements and changes of various sorts have 
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interfered with the consummation of this hope. If some of 
our good friends who have criticised us for discontinuing 
the Classified Department, and perhaps for other economies, 
and perhaps for changes in prices, were obliged to face our 
payroll and face our printer’s bill each month, we are sure 
they would feel differently about it. 

Because we have large departments devoted to the Iris, 
to the Gladiolus, to the Peony, etc., it must not be inferred 
that there is any desire to neglect other flowers, and if we 
do not print more about other flowers, it is largely because 
of lack of enterprise on the part of those who are most 
interested in promoting the welfare of other flowers. We 
at all timessstand ready to give space to good material on 
any subject of interest to flower growers. Nor will we give 
special prominence to any one flower to the exclusion of 
others. 

It is hoped that what is said above will make more clear 
in the minds of some people, any erroneous impression 


which they may have had heretofore. 
MADISON COOPER 


High Breeding Causes Plant Diseases 


Cultivated plants are rapidly becoming more subject to 
disease. This statement is probably borne out by the large 
number of advertised remedies. What can be the reason 
for this alarming increase in plant sickness? Possibly the 
rapid and somewhat forced development of the science of 
cross fertilization or hybridization may have had some 
bearing on the matter. I believe it can be said without 
fear of contradiction that those species which have been 
most extensively dealt with by the plant breeder are those 
which have developed a more marked tendency to disease 
than those which have arisen from natural selection. One 
or two familiar examples will suffice to indicate what truth 
there is in this statement. Roses, Sweet Peas, Carnations 
and Chrysanthemums all seem to exhibit an increased apti- 
tude for breeding disease and these flowers have been 
worked at by the hybridist with much zeal during the past 
few decades. 

The desideratum of the plant breeder, created largely 
by the popular demand, has been to produce flowers as 
large as possible and with such colors and characteristics 
that are as little like their prototypes as it is possible to 
obtain. As a consequence the laws of nature have, to a 
great extent, become violated. Any florist of experience will 
tell us that many of his special favorites, particularly those 
which are possessed of rare characteristics in regard to size 
and color of bloom are sorts which have been most difficult 
to obtain and incidentally most frequently associated with 
disease or a weakly constitution. Any gardener will tell 
you that in a batch of seedlings the most weakly plants 
will most likely produce the rarest flowers from a florist’s 
point of view. 

One of the apparent results of this reckless and arbitrary 
selection of subjects for crossing and intercrossing is that 
flowers. are so altered that they are incapable of bearing 
their full complement of seed. When we bear in mind that 
the primary reason for the existence of flowers and fruit is 
the perpetuity of the species by means of seeds, we see that 
we are in this way thwarting the scheme of nature. The 
most ignorant of us are quite aware of the fact that when 
we obstruct the designs of nature we are courting disaster. 
In the case of the human body we are daily reminded of 
this law. The increase of disease among plants may, there- 
fore, be regarded as a retaliation on the part of nature 
whose economic laws have been outraged. It is not in- 
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tended in any degree to depreciate the work of the hybridist 
whose skilful efforts have done so much for the advance- 
ment of horticulture. At the same time it may be reason- 
able to suggest that in this headlong race after novelties we 
are not conferring a lasting benefit on mankind. 

It is not possible in the small space at my disposal to 
deal exhaustively with this subject. It is a large one and 
admits of much discussion. I write, therefore, in a sugges- 
tive vein only, and possibly I have said enough to induce the 
scientific horticulturist to investigate the theory and if 
there be any truth in it to provide the remedy. 

HASLEHURST GREAVES, F.L.S. (England) 


The suggestions offered by Mr. Greaves above are well 
worthy of consideration by those interested in plant breed- 
ing and we would be glad to give space to further articles 
on this subject. If it is a fact, (and we have no reason to 
doubt it), that high breeding induces plant diseases, it is 
well that floriculturists should understand the fact, and 
breed not only for beauty and striking characteristics, but 
for healthfulness and strength as well.—THE EpITor. 


Several readers have written us recently, asking about 
the meaning of X, XX, XXX and XXXX, in connection with 
the rating of Gladioli or other flowers. This was explained 
in the first installment of the Gersdorff articles, and while 
we are not aware that anything of this kind has been used 
to an extent which might have standardized it, we might 
explain that the number of Xs used indicates the opinion of 
the person using it, as to the quality of the flower. Thus, 
a single X would be fair quality, XX better quality, XXX 
still better quality, and XXXX best quality. In addition to 
the using of the capital letter X, Gersdorff uses the capital 
letter I for inferior, and the capital letter F for fair, both of 
these representing grades below the X grade. 

Anyway, this is a matter probably of individual use of 
the application, and nothing having been exactly standard- 
ized, one should accept such ratings with caution, except as 
they are explained and applied specifically, as Gersdorff has 
applied them. 


A trade paper suggests that the uncertainty concerning 
the three T’s, (Taxes, Tariff and Transportation), is with- 
out prospect of a change, and that all three are being 
tinkered with by a Congress that does not know its own 
mind. 


It is really too bad that we have not a real leader during ° 


these troublous times. Give us a Washington, or a Lincoln, 
or even a Roosevelt with all his bull-headedness. We need 
a man, yes, we need many of them, who can and will go 
ahead and do something, but where, oh, where, are the 
leaders we seek ? 


An experimenter has offered the suggestion that cultiva- 
tion, which is understood to be necessary to keep down 
weeds, aerate the soil, and form a mulch to hold moisture, 
does much more than we have so far suspected. He declares 
that cultivation, by bringing the soil crystals in more inti- 
mate contact with each other, sets up electric currents or 
waves which stimulate the bacteria in the soil to increased 
activity. He further states that in early spring, soil bacteria 
are naturally more active than at a later period. Hence, 
cultivation is more necessary in mid-summer, when the soil 
is hot and the bacteria largely dormant. 

The action of electricity, in the form of magnetic waves, 
electric currents, or whatnot, is more or less necessary to 
plant growth, and we have much more to learn along this 
line. 
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Acid Superphosphate 


In answer to a question as to the nature of Acid Super- 
phosphate, E. Horton, who wrote the article, “Iris Root 
Rot,” on page 173, September issue, replies as follows : 

“ Acid Superphosphate” is “Superphosphate of Lime.” 
It is obtained by treating mineral phosphates with sulphuric 
acid. Large quantities are imported to this country from 
Spain and Portugal. We used to have deposits of our own. 
In some parts of England the fossilized bones and other 
remains of animals—called “Coprolites,” were found in 
huge dumps: these were quarried, ground to a powder, 
and treated with acid. Mono-calcium Orthophosphate is 
the active (soluble in water) Lime, but it is mixed with a 
large proportion of insoluble Sulphate of Lime and other 
impurities. Acid Bone Superphosphate should serve the 
same purpose, in so far as Iris Root Rot is concerned. It is 
made by dissolving bones with Nitric acid, and contains 
a higher percentage of soluble phosphates. 


Labor Unions and The Public 


The railroad labor situation has become so acute that it 
has aroused the interest of practically every one. Econ- 
omists unite in agreeing that high railroad rates are 
the chief factor in preventing a return to active business 
or normal times. High railroad rates are necessary be- 
cause of the extravagantly high wages which are being 
paid to the employees. Employees will not accept a cut 
and threaten to strike. 

Members of the railroad unions put: themselves in the 
position of exacting rates of wages for themselves, which 
cannot be secured for labor in other lines. We believe that 
for the amount of intelligence, skill, education, experience 
and service which the railroad employees furnish that they 
are the most highly paid class of labor in the world. If 
they imagine that their wage rate can be maintained regard- 
less of the rate which other people are getting, they have a 
lesson to learn. 

We welcome the idea of a strike and although it is prob- 
able that unions will not strike, if they take this step it will 
be best in the long run, as their demands have become 
intolerable, and their attitude has been so arbitrary and 
unreasonable that they ought to be curbed, if not altogether 
killed. A strike at this time will mean loss of influence, if 
not actual death to the unions. 

We have defended union labor for thirty years or more. 
We believe in union labor, and hope to continue to believe 
in it. It is the only weapon the laboring man has to combat 
interests which are without a conscience. But labor unions 
need no defense at the present time. They need curbing, 
and as we have defended them for thirty years, we are as 
ready to do our share of curbing them for the next thirty 
years, if necessary. It has been a favorite argument of 
employers that labor unions could not be held to a contract. 
We have always answered this with the counter-argument, 
that organizations of business men could not be held toa 
contract, either. The average business man is quite as 
avaricious and unreasonable in his pursuit of wealth, as the 
average laboring man is in his pursuit of high wages. 

We stand for the square deal in business, as in other 
things, and when labor needs no further defense, we are 
willing to take the side of the public, which is at present 
being bulldozed and mulct by the unions. Union labor, as 
at present handled, may lead ultimately to Bolshevism, anu 
certainly we need none of that in this country. 

MADISON COOPER 
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POPULARIZING GLADIOLI 


But a very small portion of the flower 
lovers of the United States grow the Gladi- 
olus. This is not a situation with which the 
big commercial growers should be content. 
It is to be presumed that they are not con- 
tent with it, and I wish briefly to suggest a 
means by which it may be improved. 

We all know that, as a rule, the inferior 
varieties propagate more freely than do the 
more choice ones, and hence the tendency of 
mixed collections, from which the general 
public is mostly supplied, is to constantly 
grade downward, if the bulblets are saved 
from all alike. Then, too, it is the custom 
to put into the mixed collections the inferior 
named varieties, which the grower can no 
longer sell as named varieties. 

If we are to put this flower where it belongs 
with the great mass of flower lovers of this 
country, we must exterminate the inferior 
varieties. But, someone objects, saying who 
is to determine? I submit one test, which I 
am sure will do service, viz: Exclude 
any which you yourself would not buy if you 
were choosing from a large and fine collection. 
I admit that in color there may be a wide 
choice, but the other more important con- 
siderations are more commonly agreed 
upon,—size, number of blossoms open at 
once, vigor, uprightness of stem, productive- 
ness, and tendency to resist fading in strong 
sunlight. Self-colors, or delicate shading, 
are what most of us prefer, and the line of 
progress in this particular has been most 
marked. 

What I plead for, as a good business policy 
for commercial growers, is the grading up of 
the mixed collection, by excluding from it 
yearly, the poorer flowers and throwing 
them u the refuse heap. I have bought 
haste of dollars worth of named varieties 
from the most noted producers, and have 
found many of ee 

mixed collection which I am building up 
the lines above proposed, and I have dw 
the mixed collections of these same producers 
such that I have had to destroy a very heavy 
percentage of them. 

I am trying to obtain named varieties of 
real merit, as indicated above, with the pur- 
pose of putting these, also, into my mixed 
collection, as well as the hundreds of fine 
named varieties already acquired. Such a 
course, if generally followed, I am persuaded 
will greatly help to popularize this lovely 
flower, and so will, on the whole, bring more 
money to the commercial grower than does 
the present practice. 


BLUE HYDRANGEA 


In the August number of THE FLOWER 
Grower, “T. B. T.” asks about the blue 
mg me wy and | think my experience, which 
has been a peculiar one, might help. 

When we bought this place, there was a 
good-sized bush on the southwest corner of 
the house—a well protected place—and the 
plant bloomed profusely. 

When fall came we put litter around it, as 
I was told to do, and it bloomed well the 
next year, but wanting the lovely thing in a 
more prominent place, I subdivided it and 
placed two bushes on each side of the steps 
on the west side of the house, and two others 
elsewhere. 

We covered them with oil barrels, thinking 
they might not stand such an open exposure, 
but, unfortunately, we didn’t remove the 
barrels early enough and the plants rotted, 
but came up later from the roots, and again 
in the fall I covered them with barrels. 
Removed same earlier in spring while it was 


A. R. SPRAGUE 


warm, but this time we had a frost and that 
settled them, only had about two blossoms. 

Last fall I tried a suggestion of a friend, 
and tied up the plants after the leaves died, 
enclosed them with chicken wire, and filled 
in with leaves right up to the top. This 
summer I’ve had more blooms, and huge 
ones, all blue, and the plants are huge, too. 
I’ve learned that it may be best, after all 
danger of frost is over, to cut back to a few 
eyes. The blooms come on the new growth 
issuing from last year’s wood. My plants 
have a great many stalks of new growth 
this year, and I shall be interested to know 
how many will bloom for me next year. I 
was told by a nurseryman that further east, 
on the south shore of Long Island, the blue 
Hydrangea needs no protection. I hope some- 
one in that district will tell us if that is so. 
Perhaps being nearer the ocean has some- 
thing to do with it. Many people on Long Island 
grow it in tubs, and when in doubt I guess 
that is the safer way! 


S. P. J. (Long Island) 


“THE BEST GLADIOLI” 


I note with interest The Glad Philosopher’s 
list of XXXX Gladioli, in the January number 
of THE FLOWER GROWER. I have grown 
more than 175 varieties, besides several hun- 
dred an of mv own. My list of the 

changes every year. Some do not 
Bh well every year, anyway, for some 
reason or cther, do not reach the mark. For 
instance, last year, Kunderd’s Lavender 
America was just about as fine a Gladiolus 
as I ever saw. This year it came all streaked 
and mottled. Last year Mary Pickford easily 
made the “big twelve.” This past summer 
it was a : ee Here is my list, 
judged from last season’s performance: 
Purple Glory always does well; Hevada, the 
best mauve I know; Scarlano, which I have 
had in my big list three years now; Mrs. Dr. 

Norton; Mrs. Frank Pendleton; Schwaben, 
which I place at the head of all Gladioli, 
because it is a good grower, a fine flower, 
and a rapid propagator; Queen of the Night, 
beautiful with me the past season; Crimson 
Glow, which is all that is claimed for it; 
Thomas T. Kent, a spike of which is a 
bouquet in itself; Orange — an imposing 

spike of power ; Rose Glory, and Peace. 

The Glad Philosopher’s concluding para- 
graph is a classic, and is here appended: “I 
might add that there were no fifty dollar 
varieties in the collection referred to. Very 
beautiful, indeed, should every Gladiolus be 
for which such an outrageously high price is 
asked. At this rate, by logic of just propor- 
tion, consider what fabulous prices dissemi- 
nators of Roses or Peonies might demand for 
their products, which are much more difficult 
to produce and slower to propagate.” 


ALB. DEDE 


REGULATING THE NAMING OF NEW 
j VARIETIES OF GLADIOLUS 
PRIMULINUS 


Bearing on the necessity of some recog- 
nized authority on the above, may I point 
out a few instances which came under my 
notice in looking through some of the 1920- 
21 catalogues? You will notice the names 
are not quite the same, but judging from the 
descriptions they would appear to be the 
same flowers. 

Latonia—Very charming soft rose with a 
slight suspicion of salmon shade, and yellow 
blotch with narrow carmine stripe on lower 
segments. 

Latona—Soft rose-salmon, lower petals 
almosi white. 
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Nina—Cream-white flushed pink. 

Nini—Large cream color edging into rose, 
light yellow throat. 

Vinula—Distinct berry red with deep red- 
dish glow. 

be con decane carmine, lower petals soft 
red. 

General De Wet—Color, apricot-rose. 

Johan De Wit—Delicate rose. 

If the above-named are not quite the same, 
they are almost sure to come into the class 
of the “too much alike varieties.” 


SMILAX 





INCREASE OF SEEDLING 
GLADIOLI BY DIVISION 


In the February, 1921, issue, Mr. Thomas 

. Proctor, speaking of old corms, states 
that one of his seedlings, in its third year, 
made four divisions, each at least one inch 
in diameter. 

I wish to report the following,— 

I planted some seedlings that were the 
first year from seed, on May 20, 1920. The 
record of one, a little less than #% inch, is 
as follows: 

1 spike, August 20, 1920, 9 flowers. 
1 spike, August 24, 1920, 6 flowers. 
1 spike, August 30, 1920, 6 flowers. 
1 growth, no flowers. 

On digging I had,— 

1 bulb, 1% inches. 

: bulbs, 1% inches. 
1 bulb, 1 inch. 

109 buiblets. 

Or 4 bulbs and 109 bulblets from a bulb 
# inch. 

I had numerous others that gave two or 
three divisions. 

Geo. H. FROELICH 


GETTING RID OF THE IRIS BORER 


When it is not practical to burn over the 
Iris beds, a good way is to cut off the foliage 
very late in the fall. Do not cut into the 
center leaves, but cut them off above where 
they commence to fork out. The chances 
are that the eggs of the Iris Borer are not 
laid on the foliage close to the ground. 


H. W. GROSCHNER 


Educating Wild Plants 


Those who attempt to introduce wild plants 
into their gardens by means of seeds, often 
find it difficult to get the plants established 
in this way. Although they seem to grow 
well enough in their native Launts, they are 
slow to germinate in cultivation or fail to 
come up at all. It is likely that we uncon- 
sciously contribute to this failure by treating 
the seeds differently than they are treated in 
nature. For instance, we are likely to keep 
them in a dry room over winter, when they 
are accustomed to lie in the cold and sodden 
ground through that season. It appears, 
however, that when wild flowers are intro- 
duced into cultivation and propagated by 
means of their seeds, the slowness to sprout 
wears off, and thereafter they grow readily. 
A scientific explanation of the facts seems to 
be that only those seeds which can grow at 
all in such situations are likely to leave 
descendants, and since children are like their 
parents, there is soon bred up from these a 
race of plants that is amenable to garden 
cultivation by the elimination of those less 
able to survive in such situations.—American 
Botanist 


A subscriber reports that she has 
found Gladiolus tops quite useful to 
use on the scratching floor for her hens, 
that they are flat and protect the floor 
better and are quite durable. It is a 
good idea to utilize Gladiolus tops in 
some way. We compost them and 
will tell about this next month. 





SROOOD 
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Editorial Notes 

“The Shady Border ” was the subject 
for a September meeting of The Garden 
Club, and a fine display of flowers was 
enjoyed. 

The Anemone Japonica has been 
greatly missed from our exhibits this 
fall. Occasionally one is seen in blos- 
30m but in most cases if they survived 
the mild winter at all, they came up 
too late to amount to much in the 
blooming line. Those of us who, for 
weeks, mourned over ours as dead, are 
so thankful to have them living, we 
can easily forgive the lack of flowers, 
however. 





Experience is the surest teacher in 
the long run and its lessons most likely 
to be remembered. One member re- 
ported in September that she had tried 


trimming her tomato plants. Finding 


herself in early July with consider- 
able help and plenty of time, she not 
only pruned her tomatoes, but took off 
the leaves with a lavish hand. The 
result was the fruit stopped growing 
and prematurely ripened. Before the 
end of August her tomato season was 
over. Every last one had ripened. 
Taking a cue from her experience, an- 
other member, who had from fifteen 
plants, a plentiful supply all through 
September and still loads of green ones, 
one sunny day in late September pruned 
away all the leaves and unfruitful 
branches, leaving the green tomatoes 
exposed to the sun. Before night many 
had ripened. This work should have 
been done by the middle of September 
or even earlier to insure the ripening 
of most of the crop. 


September 30th has arrived without 
the slightest frost. The bean vines 
have just been pulled up, yielding the 
last mess of string beans besides green 
shell ones and dry ones. Several vines 
were still in blossom and setting young 
beans. A pretty good record for plants 





from seed sown the middle of May. 
If the beans had been kept more closely 
picked the result would have been 
even better. 

The garden is still supplying the 
table with five or six varieties of vege- 
tables a day, and among the flowers 
are Cosmos in abundance, California 
Poppies and Calendulas from self-sown 
plants, all three are still well supplied 
with buds and will be cut off by 
frost long before they are blossomed 
out. 

Zinnias, Nasturtiums, a few Pyre- 
theums, the side blooms of the Asters, 
several Delphiniums, Pansies, occa- 
sional Phlox and Hollyhocks, lots of 
dear little “ Johnny-jump-ups,” and, of 
course, Sweet Alyssum bravely keep 
the garden bright with color, appar- 
ently with no dread of Jack Frost who 
has been very kind and delayed his 
visit remarkably long. Two late falls 
in succession have been very delight- 
ful. Would that Jack might always 
miss his train from the North until 
September were safely passed and a 
goodly part of October. 





We have learned how to thoroughly 
enjoy Gladioli. Notas a garden flower 
but as a house flower. About one 
hundred and fifty corms were planted 
in rows in the vegetable garden. The 
blossoms have been closely picked and 
brought into the house to be admired 
at close range. 

The Iris is often styled the poor man’s 
orchid. So it is during the early months 
but through the summer and fall Gladi- 
oli deserve the title quite as much. 
Irises are beautiful growing and coax 
one to visit them often to admire. 
But Gladioli need to be in the hand or in 
a vase (not more than two or threestalks 
at a time), to display to best advantage 
their beautiful orchid-like shape and 
delightful markings. Nothing is more 
charming to send to a friend. We 
hope to set out twice as many next 
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year, just for cut flowers. A great 
deal of their beauty is lost by putting 
too many into a vase at one time. We 
are best satisfied with the effect when 
about three stalks of the same variety 
are loosely arranged together. Even 
one in a tall slender glass vase is 
charming, if it has beautiful markings. 





We have been having a real old- 
fashioned day (September 25th) like 
our mothers always had, potting up 
plants for the windows. We are going 
to have pink Geraniums, too, having 
followed a florists’ advice and pur- 
chased young plants in May, repotted 
and sunk them in the garden. All 
buds have been kept picked. Now 
they have been lifted, a little extra soil 
added and taken in before fires are 
started. Probably some leaves will 
turn yellow and drop off owing to the 
change of conditions of air and tem- 
perature but we think they will quickly 
recover. 


Some little seedling Morning Glories 
were discovered in the hardy borders, 
the seed having somehow traveled quite 
a distance from the parent vines. Two 
were potted up and placed in small 
jardinieres at either side of a wide 
window, with slender, green sticks 
arranged to meet near the top of the 
sash. The vines are already twining 
around the sticks, and as buds were 
in evidence when they were potted up, 
we hope they will soon start blooming. 








While passing a kitchen window a 
few days ago, (late September), we 
noticed a difference in the Sparrows 
sitting on a near-by fence. Of course 
we stopped to examine, and discovered 
some White Throats were visiting 
their English cousins. Soon afterward 
we heard a sweet, little, abbreviated 
song, and searching for the vocalist, 
again discovered some white-throated 
Sparrows among the trees. Occasionally 
one would softly whistle a few notes, 
perhaps just the motif of its spring 
song. 

Goldfinches are frequently heard 
twittering snatches of song or seen 
flying among the trees. 





Useful Hints for November 


Last call for bed-time. By the end 
of November, unless the season is 
unusually late, and probably before 
Thanksgiving, say not later than the 
15th, the garden should be all ready for 
its long winter — Nature’s white 
blanket will soon after that be spread 
and put an end to outside work. One’s 
attentions must now be transferred to 
the indoor garden. 
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This is the time to pot bulbs for 
winter blooming. Only the best spe- 
cimens should be used for forcing. 
Shallow pots are the most convenient 


for this p Arrange several bulbs 
in one jar, being governed by the size 
_of the bulbs. Use good garden soil, sand 


and some commercial fertilizer, just 
covering the bulbs. There is no need of 
deep setting, as in planting out of doors, 
as there wi ae tt whe, er nea Sate 
and no danger of the bulbs being forced 
out of the ground. ; 

When ready, set the pots ina dark 

lace in the cellar or in the cold frame, 
but be eure to water occasionally. 
Leave long enough for a good root 
growth. One sometimes sees Hyacinths 
with a little dwarfed blossom stalk. 
They were brought to the light before 
the bulbs had roots enough to support 
a strong, normal = above ground. 

If several pots have been filled, they 
can be brought in at intervals of two 
or three weeks, thus keeping up a suc- 
cession of bloom. : 

The Paper Narcissus does so well in 
water, it hardly pays to bother with 
soil. A pretty dish, with stones enough 
to hold the bulbs in position, is more 
attractive than dirt. Some people 
advocate the use of coal in place of 
stones. Whether it really is more bene- 
ficial we cannot say. results are 
almost sure either way. A little char- 
coal in the water will help to keep it 
sweet. 





Why not, early this month, sow Let- 
tuce, B nncgy | Grand Rapids, in a 
cold e, for early spring use? It 


easily self-sows, and there seems no 
good reason why one should not help 


it along. Too early sowing would’ 


probably _— fall seedlings that 
would be frozen. 

Quite a little spring work with hardy 
annuals might be saved by late October 
and very early November sowing. 

Rhododendrons must be protected 
this month. Great care should be taken 
not to knock off the buds which are all 
ready for spring blossoming. A wise 
way is to carefully draw the branches 
together and tie them some time before 
really cold days come. In this way 
the branches are drawn in before they 
become stiff from frost. The actual cov- 
ering may be —— until quite cold 
weather sets in, probably about Thanks- 
giving time. the bush is rather 
small, a tall basket, like a peach basket, 
in which some kinds of vegetables are 
marketed, is very handy, as it is a 
good shape to shed moisture. Leaves 
should be scattered around the plant, 
or, rather, piled up around it, so that 
they can be pushed under the basket. 

In the case of larger bushes, burlap 
makes a good cover. It can be care- 
fully wrapped around the tied-up 
branches and pinned securely. Care 
should be taken to keep the top as 
conical as possible, not to hold too 
much moisture. 

One Utican, who has a good many 
Rhododendrons, has round mesh wire 
frames made for them. These are 
slipped over the tied-up plants and 
then filled with leaves, making a very 
neat looking covering. ’ 


A North-side Border 


By ADELLA PRESCOTT 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


So many people have trouble with 
the little waste places that are shaded 
or otherwise “impossible,” that a 
description of the border on the north 
side of my present home may be of 
helpful interest. Possibly “alley” 
would be a better word than “border” 
to describe this narrow strip of ground 
that is only five or six feet wide and 
about sixty long, for it is enclosed on 
both sides—on the south by the old 
frame house that is lengthened by an 
old-time woodshed, and on the north 
by a picket fence that marks the 
bound of the lot. It is further 
shaded by a large Maple tree on the 
street at the west end of the alley. 
When I first came to this house, this 
strip was in just the same condition it 
was left in when the house was built— 
cobbles, large and small, mixed with 
the hard, velly subsoil thrown up 
when the foundation of the house was 
laid. For some time I —_ no attention 
to this unpromising bit, but after a 
time it to me that where bur- 
docks grew so lustily, other things 
might be induced to grow also, so I 

gradually to clear it up, adding 
compost to the stony soil, and using it 


as a sort of catch-all for plants that I 
did not care to keep, but had not nerve 
enough to throw away. 

Later, as my reading increased and 
my experience grew, I began to wonder 
if the north side really had artistic 
possibilities, and studying the little 
strip with that thought in mind, I 
slowly evolved a scheme that I am 
a working out. “Gradually,” 

use it has been a succession of 
experiments not yet completed. 

e first thing, of course, was to get 
the soil into better condition, so I 
leveled and gone it, adding compost 
and various ill-smelling plant foods as 
the work went on. decided on a 
narrow border on each side, with a 
tiny footpath through the center. The 
large stones I used as an edging for the 
narrow beds, and the finer gravel I 
raked into the center for the little path. 
The place is so shady and damp, the 
path was soon covered with moss, 
which crept up onto the larger stones, 
adding much to their attractiveness. 
Then came the q estion of planting. 
For the front end, so densely shaded 
by the Maple tree, Ferns seemed the 
only solution, so I planted them in 





variety, being careful not to close the 
path by planting strong owing 
ape opposite each other. Thus, the 

trich Fern has for its neighbors 
across the way, the Christmas and Oak 
Ferns, and so on. Tall Meadow Rue is 
mingled with the Ferns, and farther 
back, where the sunlight reaches in 
the afternoon, Foxgloves grow thickl 
on either side. My plan is to have all 
colors soft and shadowy, so I confine 
the colors to white and pale rose or 
lilac, weeding out the darker shades 
that are less attractive. Still further 
back, where the afternoon sun shines 
hot for several hours, I have Delphini- 
ums, and both of these plants grow 
wonderfully well considering the con- 
ditions, though, of course, I never get 
exhibition flowers from them. These, 
with a bed of Lily of the Valley, in soil 
so rich that the leaves are nearly black 
and the flowers of unusual size, make 
up the bulk of the _ to date, 
with the exception of Sweet Woodruff, 
which regards the whole plot as its 
own, and has to be pulled out by arm- 
fuls every year. 

So far the plan is quite satisfactory, 
the weak point being that all the bloom 
comes early in the season, leaving the 
sunny end shabby for the balance of 
the summer. I should be glad of sug- 
gestions that would extend the season 
of bloom. Phlox mildews badly and it 
is hard to get the desired shades. Just 
now I am trying the large, blue Lobelia, 
but it is rather coarse and weedy and 
not very blue. Later there will be 
hardy Asters, but now the place looks 
quite bare. 

Simple as this plan is, it makes an 
attractive bit of garden out of what 
was aforetime an eyesore to the “ by- 
stander standing by,” and brings a hint 
of woodland fragrance and charm to 
our very door. 





Feeling the Beats in Heart of a Plant 


A marvelous microscope with which one 
cannot only actually see a plant grow, but 
also witness its “ heart beat,” is the invention 
of Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose, a Hindu scien- 
tist and founder of the Bose Research Insti- 
tute of Calcutta. The instrument, as described 
and pictured in the Electrical Experimenter, 
is composed of a single magnetic lever, which, 
by its movements, rotates a delicately poised 
needle actuating a small mirror. This causes 
a spot of light to be reflected upon a screen, 
giving a magnification from 1,000,000 to 
100,000,000 times. 

Particularly interesting is a record showing 
the erratic effects in the growth of a plant 
caused by alcohol. Sir Jagadis states that 
there is nothing in the animal world that 
has not been forestalled by the plant. “There 
is a pulsation in certain plant tissues which 
with animals is the heart beat,” he declares. 
“Identical effects are caused with stimulants 
and poisons in animals and vegetables.” 

With reference to the difficulty in record- 
ing these “incessant throbbings” in the 
apparently perfectly still plant, he states that 
the sluggish movement of a snail is about 
6,000 times faster than the movement of 
growth in a plant, the average rate of which 
is one-millionth part of an inch per second, 
or about one inch in 11 days.. The growth 
of the plant can, with the use of this micro- 
scope, be made subservient to the will of the 
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grower. By experimenting in this direction 
in regard to agriculture, discoveries of vast 
importance are likely to be made. 

Recently a large audience seated in the 
council chamber of the India office in London, 
watched the growth of a plant and the effect 
of various stimulants upon it, as recorded 
upon the large screen on the wall. This 
was at a lecture given by Prof. Bose. Either 
sunlight or else a beam of light from a 
small incandescent lamp may be used in the 
crescograph, and this light beam is reflected 
through a series of mirrors so that by the 
time it reaches the screen the relative move- 
ment between the mirror and the local spot 
of the impinging light beam is very markedly 
magnified. 

In the case of the lecture just cited, a 
magnification of from 1,000,000 to 100,000,000 
times was achieved, This is tantamount to 
magnifying the highest powers of the micro- 
scope 100,000 times. The room being dark- 
ened, a mysterious hook of light passed 
swiftly over the screen. This showed the 
actual growth of the plant as projected from 
the mirror of the crescograph, magnified 
many hundred thousand times. The lecturer 
pointed out that this hook of light illustrated 
the effect of electricity upon the plant—too 
great power having the opposite effect to the 
stimulation afforded by a reasonabie amount. 

One of the chief features and applications 
of such an instrument as this, as pointed out 
by Prof. Bose, is the much shorter time that 
it would now require to obtain a definite 
knowledge of the growth of a certain plant 
under specific soil and climatic conditions. 


Instead of watching a whole season to learn 


if a certain plant will grow well in a given , 


soil, and in a given climate, this test can now 
be carried out in a few days or weeks. 

Sir Jagadis Bose took a Cyclamen leaf and 
attached it to the crescograph. The mirror 
at once reflected a spot of light on the wall 
screen, and this spot moved at the rate of 10 
feet in 12 seconds, notwithstanding the fact 
that the plant was growing only at the actual 
rate of 1-100,000th part of an inch per second. 

Plants resemble animals very much in their 
daily lives, and Prof. Bose’s researches have 
shown the presence of heart beats, death 
spasms, definite and positive reactions to 
various forms of stimuli, to enesthetic, 
poisons, etc. All of this shows, according to 
Prof. Bose, that plants, like human beings, 
do have a nervous system. It is reported 
that this great savant of Indian culture and 
science has actually shown that plants can 
and do feel the effect of an etheric wave 
message or a Marconigram, as it passes over 
the earth. This proves that the plant is 
more sensitive in its nervous response than 
the human body, which we usually are wont 
to think as the most marvelous structure 
ever created. 

Several different forms of magnifying 
instruments for studying plant growth, have 
been devised by Prof. Bose, and by other 
workers in this field of science. 

One principle, and, in fact, the underlying 
feature of all these instruments, appears to 
be the fact that a slight movement is magni- 
fied into a larger movement by the well- 
known law of levers.— Utica Press 








ODDS AND ENDS 


By R. S. STURTEVANT 








RECORDS 


There are few of us with a hobby 
who are not continually on the qui 
vive for pertinent pictures and notes, 
some wholly of our own, some culled 
from books and magazines but all at 
least of apparent value. Who of us has 
not a hazy remembrance of some little 
point for immediate application, who 
of us has not ransacked books, clip- 
pings, even scrap books in vain for 
fuller information? Surely, gardeners 
are in this class and though I appreci- 
ate that one man’s scheme may prove 
irreconcilable with another man’s man- 
ner of thought, yet a few of you per- 
haps will find something of real value 
in my pet methods. I must confess, 
however, that though I like this system 
I am far from consistent at times and 
there are many omissions. 

Many years ago a scrap book was 
my reliance, one of those paged pa, 
pi, po, pu, and so on through the alpha- 
bet. Now one would think this offered 
plenty of scope for collecting, but gar- 
den notes do not arrange themselves 
so considerately, one page would be 
empty, the next a veritable book in its 
superimposed, pasted clippings, Di 
would be perforce continued to Zu un- 
til the last stage was worse confusion 
than the first. 

The next step was a file of library 
folders, some lettered, some given over 
to subjects that proved particularly 
prolific and slowly some became so 


full as to hide their titles, too full for 
convenience even when much subdi- 
vided. And then again in a mixture 
of big and little clippings, some must 
be folded and then the titles seem 
possessed to take the inner track and 
the little ones always get crumpled 
down into the. bottom of things to their 
ultimate destruction. I still use my 
folders, but clippings for the most part 
remain unclipt ; instead, the magazines 
are carefully filed and a brief resume, 
or reference note, added to my file of 
5 x 3 cards, for that is what niy present 
system of records has come to. 

My library shelves, my stacks of 
chesney iled magazines, my 
folders of pamphlets, all are subsidiary 
to my abbreviated notes on little cards. 
Rarely is a packet of blanks far from my 
pocket, and then some long, rainy day 
or some homey evening I file away the 
collection of comments ready for an 
unexpected call. 

Perhaps it is a note from a friend’s 
garden that finds a place, the beauty 
of a planting of rich Jap Irises and 
plumey pink Astilbe, again it may be a 
wayside note of scarlet Sumac and 
lavender Aster, or a point of culture 
that the way to grow the Trailing 
Arbutus is to collect wee seedling 
plants. As I read the current maga- 
zines I jot down odds and ends of in- 
terest and withal my file has grown 
into the thousands, but it is a satisfac- 
tion even though it will never be com- 
— Periodically, as the mood comes, 

start putting it into shape, there are 
often many duplications, the scratch 
pencil notes need typing, perhaps a 
recommended spray formula has been 
superseded, a botanical name changed, 
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a recommended combination of flowers 
and foliage may have proved rather 
deadly after trial in my garden. 

I think of all the notes, three kinds 
give me the greatest satisfaction; 
combinations, lists, and recommended 
named varieties. The combinations 
may be of plants that go together at- 
tractively, culturally, in growth or 
color, harmony or contrast as the case 
may be. There may be lists of things for 
wet or dry soil, for sun or shade, for 
a specimen massing, for a certain 
season or that will carry a certain as- 
sociation to the average onlooker, there 
are endless means of expressing a 
meaning or painting a picture with 
living plants. 

When it comes to notes on individual 
species or varieties there is always a 
card (if required) that tells where a 
representative is located in my garden 
and as my experience develops, I note 
its behavior, its color according to 
Ridgeway’s Chart, its ‘time of bloom 
and often the effect of the foliage at 
various seasons with such other matter 
as comes to mind. 

And this leads me to the other part 
of my records, each bed or planted 
area has a name, or symbol in fact, and 
on plan, there is the old asparagus bed 
long now a perennial border, the north 
and south Peony beds, the raspberry 
patch, and garden beds from one to 
fourteen. There is a plan of their rela- 
tive positions and also an 8x5 card 
for each. Here, as my spring or fall 
purchases arrive, is noted where the 
new things are planted, for example I 
am trying out a lot of small Tulip spe- 
cies in the rock-garden, one variety 

oes into one bed or a sample thereof 
in the next and so on until as the years 
pass, they become familiar friends 
and need no further recording. Along 
my Peony border I have tried samples 
of some fifty Tulips, planted in groups 
and recorded consecutively on the card 
as running from east to west. It is 
surprising how simple this makes my 
information, though when garden visi- 
tors unexpectedly ask the names of 
things it is not quite so agreeable. 

Labels, however, rarely survive the 
spring cleaning of the garden. It is, 
by the way, well to note where the 
plants were purchased as I have found 
a good many things well worth buy- 
ing in quantity which I have never 
again found in my catalogues. 

Really you know with ali this talk 
of piants and plans I have a great de- 
sire to betake myself to my 5x 3 file 
and revel and dream and plant this 
coming spring. 


Ants Kill Peony Bloom 


One of our subscribers writes about Ants 
sucking the sap from buds of Peonies, sug- 
gesting that this causes the buds to blast. 
The subscriber reports that the Ants cover 
the buds completely at times, and that the 
buds shrivel up and die. 

While we have seen plenty of Ants on our 
Peony buds each year, we had never sus- 
picioned that they might cause the buds 
to blast. Is it not probable that the trouble 
is caused by lack of fertility or moisture or 
unusual weather conditions? Can anyone 
offer suggestions along this line, and per- 
haps a remedy? (EpiTor) 
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A Visit to Diener’s Gladiolus Gardens 


By E. O. JAMES 


(Written expressly for The Flewer Grower] 


PACIFIC COAST reader some- 

times feels a certain envy when 

he considers how easy it is for 

Eastern flower lovers to visit the 
leading shows or the representative 
gardens in Eastern States. And then 
again he wishes that Eastern members 
of what ought to be the least envious 
fraternity, might come by a morning’s 
drive, and study the work of some of 
our Western flower breeders. With 
this in mind, the writer offers to other 
Gladiolus growers these notes based on 
two recent visits (August 6 and 14) to 
the grounds of Mr. Richard Diener. I 
went on my own initiative; I had never 


high fertility, and nearly all of it shows 
the tell-tale marks of too much salt. 
Six months here are rainless; and Mr. 
Diener practices trench irrigation, 
which, with the contour of his land, 
makes horse or tractor cultivation 
impossible. This necessitates a vexing 
labor problem, under which even his 
choicest trial beds receive somewhat 
less care than you or I, fellow amateur, 
give our Gladioli. 

found in Mr. Diener, unaffected 
friendliness, tireless energy, and, domi- 
nating all else, of course, a boundless 
enthusiasm for his flowers and plants. 
After following his hurrying figure for 
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General View of the Diener Gladiolus Fieids and Buildings 


met Mr. Diener, but the beauty of some 
of the ten varieties of his which I had 
grown in my small home garden this 
season, had aroused my enthusiasm. 

Kentfield lies on the Bay or inland 
shore of Marin County, on the north 
peninsula, opposite San Francisco, with 
some fifteen miles of wooded mountain 
range sheltering it from the ocean. 
From East Oakland we drove twenty 
miles to Richmond, ferried over the 
north Bay, and followed a winding 
road four miles along the Bay shore, 
and then through oak-dotted hills to 
Kentfield. 

Mr. Diener’s grounds include eight 
acres, all reclaimed marsh soil. About 
five and one-half acres are in Gladioli, 
the rest in Dahlias, Tomatoes, nursery 
and home paca My impressions 
of the place may be summed up thus: 
An average soil, no better than that of 
the average home garden; less than the 
average cultivation, owing to lack of 
dependable labor; abundant evidence 
of hard work under discouraging con- 
ditions; and last, the visible presence 
of Gladioli more beautiful than I had 
su existed. 

“Reclaimed marsh” might suggest 
the richness of a forcing bed. Parts of 


the tract are indeed very good; but 
considerable parts are too sandy for 





two hours, up and down the rows, and 
listening to his comments upon the 
thousand problems of his work, I can- 
not imagine him in repose. When 
showing us a certain fine blue seedling, 
as yet unnamed, he remarked, with a 
chuckle: “When that first bloomed, I 
got up at two o’clock in the morning 
just to look at it—I loved it so.” 

Tireless energy—and he needs it. 
Except for the aid of two young women 
in the Petunia hybridizing, practically 
all of his hybridizing—both head work 
and hand work—has to be done by the 
pupae: himself. Candidly, I think 

e is scattering his efforts too widely— 
and he agrees that this istrue. Gladioli, 
Petunias, Dahlias, Tomatoes—these, 
one would think, would be enough. 
The Wheat breeding he has temporarily 
discontinued for lack of time. Interest- 
ing as the side lines were, I shall omit 
comment upon them, save only to ob- 
serve that I think most flower growers 
would consider the ruffled Petunia 
achievement enough for nine years of 
effort. The great blossoms are there— 
no press-agenting about them—with 
ruffles enough to have satisfied the most 
capricious girl of a former day, when 
ruffles were worn. 

Detailed comment upon the scores of 
choice varieties being impossible, let 
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me suggest the points wherein I think 
he has attained outstanding results :— 
a marked increase in height of spike, 
in size, abundance and distribution of 
flowers; and especially the develop- 
ment of what an artist would call the 
picture quality in the individual blos- 
som. Self-colors he has, of course; but 
to my personal taste, the finest of his 
varieties are those of skilfully blended 
colors. Size without refinement is 
undesirable; but given refinement of 
form, will not richness and size super- 
sede indifferent size or scant spike? 
Mr. Diener has made practically no use 
of the Primulinus species; but readers 
who know his Mary Stearns Burk, or 
the newer Loreley or Esther Olson, will 
appreciate the pastel shades which I 
found so attractive. 

Another group which I thought very 
appealing, included C. C. Moore, Gene- 
vieve Bothin, London Smoke and—queen 
of the garden, to my taste—Rose Ash. 
Stippled colors are common enough in 
the market, many of them suggesting 
a bad case of measles in an awkward 
boy. In the group just named one 
finds a refinement of colors away from 
merely freakish stippling, until the 
steel-blue is blended, over the basic 
pink, into old rose, without muddiness 
or smearing. Rose Ash, on white sandy 
soil, in the intense glare of noon sun, 
showed its true quality, the steel-blue 
resting on the base color like a quiet 
shadow. 

My note-book is full of comment 
upon other varieties: Flame and 
Yosemite, both marvelous for their 
massing possibilities; W. H. Phipps, 
the most floriferous I have noted; and 
Martha Fernekes, a blue that is a flower, 
not just an oddity. But I must confine 
myself to two other types. Queen of 
Night I rate the richest dark variety I 
have seen; grown upon very thin soil, 
the height in Mr. Diener’s plot was not 
remarkable, though very good. But at 
mid-day, in a killing sunglare, the mass 
effect and the closer appearance of the 
individual spikes was very rich indeed. 
The other type is exemplified by three 
varieties: Bubbles, H. A. Hyde, and 
Elf. We find in all three phenomenal 
sturdiness of spike, freedom of flower- 
ing, and a color that makes most of 
the commercial whites look muddy or 
ragged. A close-planted group of Ei 
showed a mass of white spikes, sturdy 
and with memorable quality. 

For lack of space, I omit detailed 
reference to many other interesting 
sorts: to some of the cerise, lavender 
and purple shades, for which I care but 
little, though they will doubtless fill a 
demand. The cry is for fewer varie- 
ties, for the elimination of poorer sorts. 
Yes, and let us add: for the introduction 
of fewer sorts. A new variety ought 
to be better than just Fair or even X 
or XX to justify its introduction. In 
this connection, I wish that Gladiolus 
lovers could see the discarded seedlings 
in Mr. Diener’s observation and trial 
plots. I saw literally thousands, doomed 
never to be introduced, that were 
incomparably better than many of the 
named sorts I have been growing. Only 
the smallest percentage of all the seed- 
lings ever survive for a second year of 
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observation; and even then, as they 
are “graduated” year by year, from 
the primary to the advanced side of 
the trial plot, they must show more 
than oddity or merely passable quality. 
I should say that the best tribute to his 
pape and fidelity as a breeder, lay 
in t prooted bulbs that strewed the 
paths. “Oh, yes, it’s pretty, but it’s 
not good enough,” was his comment 
when I interceded for a certain flower— 
and up it came. 

am sure that any unprejudiced 
visitor must have come away as I did— 
with genuine respect for the patience 
and toil that have accomplished the 
results. The flowers are there—facts 
not to be explained away. Next fall I 
shall imitate the New England lady, 
who, moving to California, carried her 
one spindling Calla in a pot until, near- 
ing the coast, she saw an eighty- -acre 
field of Callas in full bloom. She raised 
the car window and threw her solitary 
specimen away. It was of less im- 
portance than she had thought. 





The St. Thomas 
Horticultural Socicty 


ounneenerennenenenanees: 
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The activites of the Society during 
October have been largely confined to 
preparation for winter. The magnifi- 
cent display of Gladiolus bloom in the 
trial grounds has disappeared, the 
ground has been ploughed and is al- 
ready green with a cover crop of rye 
which will be ploughed under in early 
spring to furnish humus for next year’s 
—-. The thousands of plump 

ulbs and bulblets are being dried, and 
on wet days the time is occupied in 
cleaning and storing them away until 
springtime. 

A large perennial bed, 10 x 125, a 
model in pianting, has been made, and 
all plants will be labeled as an educa- 
tional feature. 

Through the kindness of Mr. John 
Dunbar, Assistant Superintendent of 
Parks, Rochester, a dozen of his new 
Lilacs are being donated to the Society 
for Park planting. A collection of new 
annuals and perennial seeds were also 
given. Weldon Kershaw, Superintend- 
ent of “Sonnenberg,” Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s wonderful estate at Canandaigua, 
is sending a collection of splendid 
perennials. Wm. Purple, “Gladiolus 
Bill,” of the same town, and whose 
seedlings were so much admired at the 
recent A. G. S. show, is sending along a 
fine collection of bulbs, all to be planted 
in the trial grounds. 

Thousands of Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Daffodils and Crocuses are being 
planted in the boulevard beds around 
town, about 175 such being planted 
and maintained by the Society. 

Some trimming by the Society’s 
experts is being done to the trees on 
the various streets on which are erected 
the fire alarm and electric systems. 
The limbs touching the wires are re- 
moved, after which the tree is trimmed 
to produce a perfect balance. All 
wounds are painted. 

The fifteenth annual report of The 
Provincial Department of Agriculture, 
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Horticultural Societies’ Branch, is off 
the press. The combined Societies, 114 
in number, have a membership of over 
20,000 ; $18,000 was distributed amongst 
them in grants. The combined ex- 
penditure by the different organizations 
was $92,466.39. St. Thomas leads in 
membership, Ottawa coming a close 
second, also in receipts, which total 
$16, 390.00. The maximun grant of 
$800.00 from the Provincial Department, 
was given to Chatham, which had a 
membership of 783 and receipts of 
$4,832.00; to London, with a member- 
ship of 975 and receipts of $3,434.00; 
and to Ottawa. with 1,536 members 
and receipts of $3,434.00. A total of 
$52,430.00 was spent on seeds, bulbs, 
plants and civic improvements, St. 
Thomas spending $8,150.00 of this 
amount. 

A new department has been created 
in the Society’s trial grounds. Young 
shrubbery “suckers,” dug from around 
old shrubs, are being planted in rows 
to develop, and the nucleus of a 
nursery department commenced. 


F. E. BENNETT, Pres’t 


Bulbs for Garden and Home 


PLANTING OUTDOORS 


The first frost which will put an end to 
the development of many of the flowers in 
the home garden should be the signal, say 
specialists of the department, for the planting 
of bulbs of the Tulip, Hyacinth, and Narcis- 
sus, which are to furnish the first touch of 
color for the outdoor garden in the spring. 
The bulbs may be put in even before the 
appearance of the first frost, but better not 
until after. 

Tulips and Hyacinths should be placed in 
beds in light, rich soil that has been dug to 
a depth of at least ten inches. They should 
be set four inches deep and five inches apart. 
If the Narcissus and its variants—Jonquils 
and Daffodils—are to be planted in beds, 
the soil should be prepared similarly and the 
bulbs should be set ten inches apart and five 
inches deep. 

A pleasing variation from planting the 
Narcissus type of early spring-blooming 
bulbs formally in beds is to plant them in 
scattered groups on the open iawn or in the 
edge of shrubbery. A good plan in arrang- 
ing for the location of the fiowers on the 
lawn is to broadcast the bulbs and plant 
them where they fall. A small hole five or 
six inches deep should be made and the bulb 
inserted, pointed end up. The hole should 
then be pressed full of soil. Often the Nar- 
cissus, planted in this way, will become 
naturalized on the lawn and wiil continue 
to grow there indefinitely, coming up year 
after year, if the tops are left uncut until 
near the first of June. Where the lawn is 
kept cut the tops of the plants are cut off 
before the bulb has a chance to develop for 
the next year’s blooming, though they may 
survive a year or two, but become weak 
and poor after the first or second year. 
Crocus bulbs may be planted in the lawn in 
the same way, but the top should not be 
deeper than twice the length of the bulb. 

PLANTING INDOORS 


At the same time that bulbs are being 
planted out of doors, bulbs of the same and 
other sorts may be prepared for growth in 
the house. The housewife who is to grow 
flowers in this latter manner has several 
possibilities open to her. She may grow 
many of the bulbs in soil in window boxes 
or pots, in moistened fiber or moss, or among 
pebbles, and may grow Hyacinths in water 
alone. 
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If soil is selected for the growing medium, 
the boxes or pots should be provided with a 
layer of coarse drainage materia] such as 
pebbles and broken pots, and then filled with 
light soil. Three to five bulbs may be placed 
small end up in a medium-sized pot, and 
should be covered with one inch of soil. 
After planting, the box or pot in which Hya- 
cinths or Narcissi are planted should be 
placed out of doors and covered with about 
four inches of ashes or sand. The bulbs so 
planted should be left out of doors for from 
three to six weeks until a quantity of roots 
have formed. If it is considered more 
desirable, the pots or boxes may be placed 
in a dark, cool room or in a cellar, without 
covering, and left until the bulbs have formed 
a mat of long roots. If they throw up sprouts 
from two to three inches high before the 
roots are formed, they have been kept too 
warm. The soil must be kept well moistened, 
but not overmoist. After the root-forming 
period is past, the pots or boxes may be 
taken to a light, moderately warm room for 
flowering. If the room is too warm the 
stems will be long and weak. If cool they 
will be short and strong and make more 
attractive plants. 

If the bulbs are to be grown in bowls of 
pebbles or moss, or in water, they should 
also be set in a cellar for root formation to 
take place before being taken to the room in 
which they are to bloom. 

Alliums, Scillas, and the like need to be 
kept in a light, warm place from the time of 
planting. Tulips are hard to grow in the 
house and should not be attempted except 
by experienced plant growers after receiving 
special instructions.— Weekly News Letter, U. 
S. Dept. of Agriculture 


The Fuel Value of Wood 


The Forest Service Department, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, states that 
wood has fuel value, if dry, equal to 
about two cords of wood to one ton ot 
coal, and that such wood as hickory, 
oak, beech, maple and cherry are com- 
paratively high in fuel values, a cord 
weighing 4000 pounds being equal to 
one ton of coal. Some other varieties 
like pine, hemlock, etc., require about 
one and a half cords or about 4500 
pounds to equal a ton of coal, of 2000 
pounds. . 

It will be noted, however, that 
weight for weight there is compar- 
atively little difference between kinds 
of wood, and that resinous woods have 
more heat per pound than non-resinous 
woods. It should be further noted 
that a cord as figured contains 128 
cubic feet; and is four feet high, four 
feet wide and eight feet long. 

Since coal has become so high in 

rice it is important that all should 
awed the comparative fuel value of 
wood, as more wood is likely to be 
used in future than has been used dur- 
ing comparatively recent years. Wood 
has the advantage of making a quick 
fire which is extinguished quickly, and 
it is especially desirable for heating 
purposes during fall and-spring when 
comparatively little heat is required. 


While Gladiolus The King has not 
come into much prominence, this va- 
riety from the Editor’s garden, in com- 
bination with Asparagus Fern and tied 
with white gauze, made a beautiful 
funeral spray for one of our heroes 
who fell in France. It was made up 
by an expert florist. 
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The Beautiful, Large Flowering Celandine Poppy 


By SARAH A. PLEAS 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower) 


WILD FLOWERS 


On reading “ The Vanishing of Choice 
Wild Flowers,” in the May issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, I was pleasantly 
reminded of the collection left in my 
Indiana home ~~ planted by my- 
self, assisted by my husband and 
children. This comprised the Meadow 
Rue, Thalictrum Aquilegifolium, 
Spirea, Queen of the Meadows, Wood 
Anemone, Nodding Meadow Lily, False 
Dragon’s Head, Cardinal Flower, Per- 
ennial Larkspur, Smooth Lungwort, 
F sre, Gentian, Wild Hyacinth, Ferns, 
Dutchmen’s Breeches, white, blue and 
— Violets, Sweet Williams, Phlox, 

taghorn, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, blue 


like character of the inflorescence. It 
comes readily from seeds, but is never 
troublesome to the farmer. It is one 
of the earliest flowers to bloom in 
ring, but blooms more sparingly all 
the season. If you break a branch of 
Papaver it exudes a milky juice; the 
Stylophorum exudes yellow juice. The 
plant delights in a cool partial shade 
and is well adapted for city lots, yet 
thrives in sunny localities. Its color is 
identical with the prettiest yellow 
found in the celebrated California Pop- 
pies, and has the advantage of being 
perennial. Its radical leaves form per- 
manent clumps, as the Columbine, and 
remain fresh and green until frozen. 


Ge 


“Calyx ring. 


Valerian, Dog’s Tooth Violet, and 
Celandine Poppy. The last being a 
favorite, 1 will make it the subject of 
my discourse ; yet every other has some 
sweet history of their finding or of 
their planting, sacred to memory. 


THE ICELAND POPPY 


The so-called Iceland Poppy, Papaver 
Nudicaule, is the only true representa- 
tive of the genus Papaver that we have 
in the United States. It is found in 
Colorado. The nearest relative is the 
common, large-flowered Celandine 
Poppy, found plentifully growing in 
some sections of the country east of 
the Mississippi River. It has man 
characteristics of the true Poppy. It 
is known in many botanies as 
“Meconopsis diphylla,” but is men- 
tioned in Gray’s as “‘Stylophorum 
diphylla.” It is known scientifically 
under the name Chelidonium majus. 
The sketch shows the two leaf habit of 
the plant, from which the specific 
name diphylla is derived, and also 
gives some idea of the ap ce of 


the leaves and flowers, and the umbel- 








m STYLOPHORUM 
i ~DIPHYLLA- 


THE CELANDINE POPPY AS A 
WINTER BLOOMER 


I accidentally learned that this Poppy 
will bloom equally well in the house 
during winter, continuing full of 
flowers until those outdoors and some 
others are blooming. The discovery 
was purely accidental, and came about 
by my having a luxuriant Forsythia 
suspensa, which budded profusely in 
my Indiana garden, but never had one 
bloom until a very heavy fall of snow 
buried a large branch during the 
severest cold weather. When spring 
came every bud opened. I.then con- 
ceived the idea of potting one and 
trying it in the house. 

Before hard weather I lifted a four- 
foot plant, setting it in a ten-inch box. 
Desiring some little plant to cover the 
surface, and having no Hepaticas, 
which I knew bloomed indoors as 
freely as out, 1 selected four small 
Poppies, not expecting them to bloom, 
but their radical leaves, being almost 

ually decorative, would hide the box. 
This was placed in the cellar and left 
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until February first, when it was placed 
before the west kitchen window, where 
they wou'd have warmth and sunlight 
during the day. They showed no 
change when zero weather came. 
Knowing they would freeze hard if not 
protected, I laid an old rug by an inner 
wall, put the box on it, and, covering 
it securely, gave it no further thought. 

After two weeks or so, with the first 
moderate weather, upon uncovering it, 
what was my surprise and delight, on 
seeing many little, pale butterflies on 
the Forsythia, and the Poppy buds up 
24 inches, their creamy faces showing 
through the delicate translucent calyx, 
so crowded they could not open had 
they tried. (Outdoors they made stems 
up above the foliage before budding). 
With a few sunny days the stems 
stretched up, and then it was discovered 
that each crown had sent up two of 
these bloom stalks, each with its umbel 
of bloom and buds, as seen in the 
sketch; their color becoming normal, 
as the leaves, too, gradually assumed 
their pea-green shade, glaucous be- 
= beautifully fringing the wooden 

xX 


The greater surprise now, was to 
learn that these blooms remained open 
five or six days before falling, and new 
shoots with other blooms succeeded 
them so continuously, there was never 
a time I was able to count the open 
bloom for their crowded condition, until 
well above the foliage, eventually being 
ten or twelve inches high. Both size 
and color now being normal, they con- 
tinued equally full, but nol so crowded, 
until long after those outdoors were in 
full bloom, when we no longer appre- 
one them, and they were placed out- 
side. 





OBITUARY. 











Dr. CHARLES C. MILLER 


In the death of Dr. Charles C. Miller, 
of Marengo, IIli., which occurred last 
month, the bee-keeping and floral 
world lost one of its shining lights. He 
was not only practical, but also 
extremely well versed technically and 
scientifically. 

Dr. Miller had great versatility and 
his interests covered a wide field. He 
was pre-eminently a nature lover in the 
broadest sense, and his fondness for 
flowers was one of the manifestations 
of this trait. In fact, it has been stated 
that his love for flowers became a 
passion in his later years. While for a 
number of years he specialized in Roses, 
he had more recently become interested 
in the growing and perfecting of Gladi- 
oli, and had produced many varieties 
of merit. 

Dr. Miller’s home, ‘The Lindens,” 
is a beautiful country place, and is 
a bower of floral beauty from early 
spring until winter. 

He was in his ninetieth year at the 
time of his death, retaining his faculties 
to the last. 

Readers of THE FLOWER GROWER 
will remember his writings in our 
columns during recent years. 
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Hints on how to Produce 
Dahlias of Gigantic Size 
By J. K. ALEXANDER 

[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


The four essential requirements to 
secure gigantic Dahlias are fertilization, 
cultivation, irrigation, and disbudding. 
Other qualities being equal, it is always 
the largest flower that wins at an exhi- 
bition. 

FERTILIZATION 


To produce the largest and finest 
flowers for exhibition pu , it is 
always wise to use a liberal amount of 
manure. Hen manure applied broad- 
cast just before the plants commence 
to bud, and hoed in around the plants, 
is very desirable and helps increase the 
size of the flower. Stable manure 
applied in the same manner gs ped 
good. Potash and Nitrate of a are 
two of the best known fertilizers for 
forcing, and will increase the size of 
the flower considerably if properly 
used. Nitrate of Soda proves very 
effective. Apply in liquid or crystal 
form every four days for three weeks 
from the time they commence to pro- 
duce buds until after the plants produce 
their gigantic flowers. Making appli- 
cation often is to their advantage ; but 
do not use too much at one time as 
Nitrate of Soda is powerful and too 
much will burn up your plants. One 
tablespoonful of Nitrate of Soda crys- 
tals should be used to a gallon of water. 


CULTIVATION 


Frequent cultivation, allowing the 
dew and rains to dissolve the fertilizers, 
making them available, is very essen- 
tial, probably more important than 
anything else. 

WATERING 


Dahlias like plenty of water, so dur- 
ing a dry spell or when there is lack of 
moisture, it is always wise to water 
Dahlias. When you water them, do it 
thoroughly, as one good, thorough 
watering is ten times as valuable as a 
slight surface sprinkting every night. 
Watering is very beneficial, adding 
perfection to blossoms, and richness to 
colors. 

DISBUDDING 


To secure the largest flowers possible, 
disbudding is very important, as many 
times the size is increased one-third. 

Taking a budded stalk or branch, 
you will notice the large or first bud on 
the stalk, and, also, that at each leaf 
all the way down the stalk, new shoots 
or bud stalks form: these, in turn, pro- 
duce buds or flowering stalks, which 
over-top the first bud. The first bud 
in every stalk is usually the largest, 

roducing the largest and best flower. 

hen the first bud is small, the first 
set of side shoots should be removed 
with a sharp knife. This forces all the 
plant life that, under ordinary condi- 
tions, would have developed the first 
two side shoots, into the first bud, 
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making the first flower much larger, 
and giving it a good stem. When 
wishing the largest flower possible, you 
can disbud every side shoot all the way 
down the stalk, forcing all the vitality 
into the one bud, and greatly increasing 
its size, growing one giant flower to 
the plant. As you cut and remove 
your flowers, the plant sends forth new 
flowering stalks from the bottom of 
the plant; the more flowers you cut, 
the more will grow. 





THE ROSE 











Rambler Roses 


With the advent of fall our thoughts as 
regards the garden will be occupied some- 
what with the changes and additions that 
can be introduced for next season, either by 
planting fresh varieties that have taken our 
eye during the past summer, or by increas- 
ing the number of some chosen sorts that 
are already in our possession. The munth 
of is one of the best months in 
which to plant ramblers. Much valuable 
time may be saved by planting at this period 
instead of in the spring. The plants will 
have time to make new roots before cold 
weather sets in, and the wood will be well 
ripened, thereby lessening the amount that 
would be killed back, were it sappy, half- 


Ti wood. 

I have found it a good plan at this season 
to remove as much as possible of the growths 
that have borne flowers this year, retaining 
only the strong growths that have not flow- 
ered. By the removal of the old wood, the 
plant’s energies for the remainder of the 
—~ y are concentrated in finishing the new 
wi 

The Ramblers are fairly easy to propagate 
and grow well upon their own roots. Cut- 
tings made from well-ripened wood, some 
eight or nine inches in inserted half 
their length in sandy soil, in a well shaded 
spot for preference, will make roots before 
cold weather sets in, when they should be 
covered with a generous inkling of tree 
leaves An straw litter. j neha condi- 
tions they usually pass winter 
with very few losses. When growth com- 
mences in the spring, they can then be trans- 
ferred to permanent quarters or grown along 
in pots for future plantings. These plants 
generally flower freely the second year, 
provided they receive reasonable treatment. 

A few of the best varieties are Aviateur 
Bleriot (saffron yellow), Dorothy Perkins 
(shell pink), White Dorothy (duplicate of 
D. Perkins except for colors), Tausendschon 
(carmine and pink), Crimson Rambler (crim- 
son), Excelsa (crimson), Philadelphia Rambler 
(carmine, white centre), Lady Gay (cerise 
pink,) Hiawatha (ruby carmine).—A. E. 
STEVENS in Canadian Horticulturist 


It has been reported from various 
py of Gladioli, that late planted 

ulbs of this flower have actually 
matured better flower spikes during 
the season of 1921, than those which 
were planted early. This has also been 
the experience in the editor’s garden. 
This result, we take it, is owing to the 
fact that early planted bulbs made 
practically no growth until the hot 
weather commenced in June, and then 
the growth was so rapid that the result- 
ing flower spike was not properly 
backed up by root growth and did not 
have an opportunity to a mature. 
Bulbs planted in June made ,growth 
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mostly after the hot weather was past 
and roots and foliage were better 


~ balanced, and bloom during September 


from the late planted stock, has been 
most satisfactory. 





Gladioli at the Minnesota State Fair 


In spite of dry weather and no special 
preparation having been made to have 
stocks in shape for exhibition, a very 
fine showing of Gladioli was made at 
the State Fair by some of the commer- 
cial growers in this locali Holm & 
Olson, of St. Paul, show something 
like 100 varieties, including most of the 
new sorts as well as the best of the 
standard varieties. They weregiven first 
ag ; the second premium going to 

eiffer Nursery, of Winona. They 
showed something over 100 varieties. 
This collection was gotten together 
rather hurriedly the day before the 
Fair, and Mrs. Pfeiffer and her son left 
Winona about two o'clock in the morn- 
ing for the 200-mile ride to St. Paul. 
They made the trip and had their 
exhibit staged about 11:00 that morning. 
In spite of the lateness of the season 
and the hard usage of the flowers in 
the automobile drive, a very creditable 
showing was made. The third prize 
went to John S. Crooks, of St. Paul, 
with a very nice lot of varieties, 
although somewhat fewer in numbers 
than the other exhibits. The Chicago 
Avenue Floral Company, _of Minne- 
epolie, staged a small exhibit. W. E. 

ryer, Mantorville, sent an excellent 
small exhibit which was not placed in 
competition. Mr. F. F. Farrar, of Birch 
Lake, took many of the prizes in the 
single entries although he did not put 
up a commercial exhibit. The amateur 
collection of Gladioli was good, and 
there is every indication that another 
season a much larger showing by 
amateurs and professionals will be 
made. 

The Horticultural Building was one 
of the most attractive spots in the 
grounds, the fruits, flowers, and vege- 
tables making a v pleasing effect. 
The background of the floral end was 
furnished by the commercial plant 
exhibits put up by Holm & Olson, of 
St. Paul; Swanson, Inc., Minneapolis; 
and Chicago Ave. Floral Co. The 
amateurs kept the aisle tables well filled 
with collections of perennials and 
annuals throughout the week. 

Five large wild flower exhibits were 
made, one of which was correctly 
named by Dr. Rosendahl, of the Botani- 
cal Division of the University, and 
proved very interesting. Wild flower 
and garden flower table decorations 
were an attraction on two days of the 
week. Wild flower and flower 
baskets were also a considerable attrac- 
tion, some twenty-five of these being 
shown and twelve to fifteen each of the 
table decorations put up by amateurs. 

In the neighborh of $3000 is 
offered by the State Fair Association 
for the flower exhibits, and that this is 
a good investment is shown by the large 
proportion of state fair visitors who 
make their way into the building. 


LERoy Capy 
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The American Iris Society 





or at least the special Iris lists, 
are coming to reflect the true} 
experiences of the growers ; there 
are fewer superlatives and many notes 


Te. CATALOGUES of the year, 


each is available. This is practically 
propagating stock,—the policy entails 

n almost complete change in the list 
of varieties each year, and it is fortunate 


for the purchaser that a number of fine, 


of real value as to the behavior of“ standard varieties are included at 


varieties. I wish that the Iris pages of 
the general catalogues might follow 
suit, but we still find Jris King and the 
others of the Goos & Koenemann pro- 
ductions listed as new, and the follow- 
ing quotation from a really fine per- 
ennial catalogue seems particularly 
amusing in view of the fact that the 
Iris in question dates from 1844: “Let 
us introduce Mme. Chereau, as lovely 
a creation as ever greeted the dawn of 
a new era in ornamental horticulture.” 

The catalogues of Movilla Gardens, 
The Van Wert Iris Gardens, and, toa 
large extent, that of Clarence W. Hub- 

ard, are similar in make-up, long, 
narrow oblongs, of large envelope size, 
a handy shape to be sure, but the short 
lines tend to make choppy reading. In 
the first two the descriptions are largely 
based on personal observation; Mr. 
Wister gives both the name of the 
introducer and date of introduction, 
Mr. Bonnewitz, (though his records are 
still incomplete apparently), the height 
of the foliage as well as that of the 
flower stalks. Both frequently men- 
tioned the comparative merit of similar 
varieties, and points of personal appeal 
that add greatly to the interest. It 
was but a few years ago when the 
descriptions of any one- variety were 
almost identical in all catalogues, and 
the change revealed in the present 
catalogues gives me, at least, increased 
confidence in the firms responsible. All 
three of these list new varieties that are 
not yet for sale, as well as real novel- 
ties of which the stock must still be 
extremely small and the consequent 
price high. Personally, I do not care 
to read descriptions of varieties that 
are not available, and in the case of 
Movilla Gardens this is particularly 
irritating as all prices are given in a 
separate list. If I remember correctly, 
Mrs. Dean also follows this practice, and 
it makes possible the issue of an unusu- 
ally attractive catalogue for use over a 
period of years; such a catalogue as 
would prove too large an expense in 
thought and money annually. I do not 
see, however, how, in this present Iris 
boom, they can keep up with the influx 
of new introductions. 

Mrs. Cleveland’s introductions of last 
year seem to have met with success, as 
her list is well marked with “ oversold ;” 
Mr. Fryer has added to his list again 
this year, but his catalogue is much as 
before and exhibits the same pains- 
taking accuracy of description; Miss 
Sturtevant, however, has not only 
issued a new list, but has initiated a 
new policy which, speaking as one 
behind the scenes, seems very satis- 
factory. She offers a large number of 
new, recent, and expensive varieties 
on the principle of first come, first 
served, as only a ‘otal of ten plants of 


moderate prices,—the sale of founda- 
tion stock makes the cost of a single 
plant more than high. One must pay 
and then pay again to be ahead, and, 
if we are to believe Mr. Kunderd’s 
advertisement of Iris Mother of Pearl, 
in the August FLOWER GROWER, it is a 
profitable thing to do from the com- 
mercial point of view. I’ll acknowledge, 
nevertheless, that I am extremely 
curious to see whether the price of 
Mother of Pearl in coming years agrees 
with the forecast. 

This, by the way, I consider one of 
the finest of this year’s introductions, as 
far as I know them, and it seemingly 
has borne out its early promise as a 
seedling. DuGuesclin (Bliss), though 
in another class entirely, (that of 
Monsignor), stands out as being of an 
unusually rich blue tone ; Tamar, | am 
sorry to say, did not come up to my 
last year’s estimate,—it is distinct, 
splendid in height and growth, but the 
coloring does not appeal to me in the 
garden. Moa, Titan, and Canopus, all 
of the Dominion Race, have appeared 
this year in the catalogue of G. G. 
Whitelegg & Co. (England). They are 
after the style of Lent A. Williamson, 
equally rich and even more brilliant, 
wonderful things at prices ranging 
from about $15.00 to $30.00. This firm 
makes a specialty of Mr. Bliss’ new 
things, and lists, also, some new intro- 
ductions from Mr. Dykes, (they don’t 
read excitingly at all). The list of R. 
W. Wallace & Co. also bristles with 
unfamiliar names, and the illustrations 
are as fine as usual and even greater 
in number. 

The quality of paper and type of 
these two catalogues is poor, owing, 
probably to government restrictions, 
but I must acknowledge that American 
catalogues are not in the same class 
when it comes to contents. The descrip- 
tions of the new varieties read smoothly 
and pleasantly, reflect the atmosphere 
of a delightful garden, the type is small 
but they do not seem to begrudge space 
nor show the lack of imagination so 
prevalent in the abrupt conciseness of 
our similar American efforts. I do wish, 
though, that they would be more con- 
sistent in giving heights of varieties; I 
realize thoroughly that height is pretty 
dependent upon locality andcultivation, 
for example, Variegatas in Southern 
California but six inches instead of two 
feet, but there is not so great a difference 
in the relative heights of different varie- 
ties, and, other things being equal, I like 
the tall ones, and think twice about buy- 
ing novelties orly two to two and a half 
feet high. 

There have been so many introduc- 
tions this year that I cannot begin to 
discuss them all. I wish each and 
every one of you would write to me 


about which ones have particularly 
impressed you; we could save each 
other many shekels. But I will start 
the ball a-rolling. Mr. Morrison has 
entered the game by introducing 
Fenelia and Dusk, the latter a whopping 
big thing of Alcazar type, but of lighter 
blended tones, and Fenella, an unex- 
citing white, not tall but so prolific 
and floriferous, the flowers so well 
carried and proportioned that I think 
it will prove the most effective yet for 
garden massing. 

I wish that I could speak from 
personal experience as to Mr. Riis’ two 
new seedlings, Mrs. Paul B. Riis and 
Carolyn D. They received awards of 
Honorable Mention at our show at 
Belvidere this year, which places them 
among the best, and the description of 
the first reads particularly well. Mary 
A. Williamson is another good thing, 
the type of Rhein Nixe, but the coloring 
in sharper contrast, the white border 
even more conspicuous. For a $10.00 
plant, Miss Sturtevant’s Wild Rose sold 
surprisingly well; it has not quite the 
height and vigor I should like best, but 
is of such a smooth, delicate pinkness. 

Among the amusements of the year 
for me has been the sudden promotion 
of Loie Fuller into fame. I think I 
bought it for about a quarter some 
years back, and one year it has been a 
little better than Mrs. Neubronner, and 
the next not quite so good. Lord of 
June has taken a more deserved rise in 
price, and I am wondering what next 
will follow. 

Mr. Bonnewitz offers an unusually 
long list of the Dwarf Bearded Irises, 
and it would be interesting to havea 
small set for winter bloom. They are 
easily handled in the house; in fact, I 
have flowered them in a Fern dish 
without especial care, and their blooms 
in such isolation have charm. We note 
the delicacy of venation, the grace of 
form, and arrangement of color, to an 
extent that is not possible as they lie 
at our feet in a garden mass. In the 
garden I like the clear colored, 
unmarked varieties, but indoors the 
tinted, blotched varieties have greater 
appeal. I think that even the weirdly 
splashed and flecked Balceng varieties 
might prove worth trying, though I 
have long banished them from the 
garden. Apparently Mr. Bonnewitz 
has compiled the descriptions from his 
garden notes and he has made a splen- 
did job of it. His list of Apogons is 
also extensive, rather too extensive for 
the ordinary garden, but it is in his 
monthly Garden Notes that we meet 
Mr. Bonnewitz himself and find out 
and like what he thinks and what he 
looks forward to in the Iris line. 

fear I have but inadequately 
reviewed the year’s crop of catalogues, 
but many of our members forget that 
their catalogues should be sent in to 
the Secretary for the Society files. 





I must apologize for the delay in 
getting out the June Bulletin, and can 
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only hope that the January one does 
not meet the same fate. Then I hope 
that we can consider the informal 
symposium, although the returns have 
been rather few in comparison with 
our present membership of 631 paid-up 
members. You may have noted that 
each Bulletin gives a list of the new 
members only, not the complete list 
for the year. By the way, all members 
joining after Dec. Ist, are credited for 
1922, although they will receive the 
December issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 

A little note from Kansas City tells 
me that local members contributed 
Irises to serve as prizes at the autumn 
show at the Amateur’s Flower Garden 
Association, surely a worthy way of 
spreading the gospel. 

Mr. Chadwick, one of our Canadian 
members, proves to have been a student 
of Mr. Caparne’s many years ago when 
he taught at the Grocers Company 
School at Oundle, Northants, and [, as 
Editor of the Bulletin, regret the error 
in deciphering Mr. Caparne’s script. 

Mr. Stager brings up some interesting 
suggestions in reference to certain 
terms in common catalogue parlance. 
First, the expression “ fine for massing,” 
just what does it imply ? As I remember 
its use, it is often tacked onto varieties 
that are good for nothing else, but, 
joking aside, there is a distinction in 
growth and color that makes some 
varieties particularly fine in a mass, 
quite aside from their perfection of 
detail. Dalmatica, Flavescens, Inno- 
cenza, Aurea, are clearly of this class ; 
Quaker Lady and Afterglow, in certain 
color schemes, equally so, but I cannot 
imagine Eldorado or even the fine 
Alcazar, as being increasingly attrac- 
tive for this purpose. Oriflamme proves 
too low and large; essentially we need 
variety of simple coloring, with short 
branches well near the top of the stalks, 
and preferably moderate sized blooms 
of firm substance, the falis held horizon- 
tally. This is my ideal, at least, for 
mass effect. 

Again, take the terms “good for 
cutting” and “excellent for cut- 
flowers”; they are indiscriminately 
used, perhaps, but a preciouse, (I don’t 
think I spelled it correctly), might find 
a distinction. A variety that is good 
for massing would be “good for cut- 
ting,”’ one that has unusual charm and 
delicacy in shape and color in venation, 
would be fascinating as a single stalk, 
and, therefore, “excellent as a cut- 
flower.” In this latter class I would 
immediately place Mme. Chobaut, Pan- 
croft, occasionally Demi-Deuil or Monte- 
zuma, all of which derive charm from 
their details, not from their simplicity 
of color. 

'“Free flowering” and “ floriferous” 
are also terms of different meaning, the 
first referring to the number of flower 
stalks thrown up from a single plant. 
Some seedlings give one, some three, 
some even more their first blooming 
season, whereas a flower stalk carry- 
ing more than nine buds or flowers 
would put the variety in the florifer- 
ous class. 


In a way such careful definition 
seems rather forced, but what are 
words but a means of expression, and 
the better we can express our real 
meaning the more satisfactory will we 
find our descriptions. 

I have another query at hand. How 
should Irises be shipt? Surely all who 
buy should have a hand in answering 
this as all who buy want their roots to 
arrive in prime condition. 

I think this will end my rambling 
for the month and I hope that now 
that winter is upon us you will find 
time to help with your queries and ex- 
periences to fill this page. 


REGISTRATION 
Actes. A rich blended pink bi-color, 30in. J. 
Marion Shull. 


paso (H. M., 1921)—A veined lilac-lavender, 
32in. Paul B. Riis. 


Conquistador—A six foot dark lavender. William 
Mohr. 


La Paloma—A dove-gray blend, Wm. Mohr. 


Mrs. Paul B. Riis (H. M. 1921)—Lilac aud rosy 
claret, 26in. Paul B. Riis. 


Santa Rosa—Rose-lilac with blue style-branches. 


Wm. Mohr. 
R. S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y 





Dormancy in Irises 


Nearly all catalogues mention the 
desirability of shipping Irises in the 
after part of summer, “when they 
are dormant.” We who grow them in 
our own gardens, do our shifting and 
resetting by preference just after the 
bloom is gone, in late spring or early 
summer, but do not hesitate to move 
at any time of the year if the need 
arises. Of course the time of moving 
may affect the bloom, but this question 
has not been sufficiently investigated 
as yet to lay down definite rules in 
regard toit. Itis generally said that 
spring planting results in the loss of 
bloom for that year, and thisis probably 
correct—but do we know why? Do the 
buds blight and fail to develop in that 
case? 

As a matter of fact, I do not believe 
there is any truly dormant period for 
most of the rhizomatous Irises, except 
the frozen winter season, or possibly 
an occasional very ‘protracted drouth. 

I think it perfectly safe to say that 
no flower buds of these Irises are ever 
produced in the spring. In the latitude 
of Washington, D. C., the blossom buds 
of the tall, Bearded Irises begin form- 
ing about the first of September and 
continue to develop until the close of 
the growing season. This is really the 
critical period as regards abundance of 
bloom. If there is drouth and the 
growing conditions are generally unfav- 
orable, perhaps closing with an abnor- 
mally early freeze, it will avail nothing, 
however propitious may be the follow- 
ing spring, the clumps will be but spar- 
ingly set with bloom stems, but if mid- 
and after-summer growing conditions 
have been good, the next year’s crop 
should be abundant. Thus it will be 
seen abundance of bloom depends on 
conditions of the preceding summer, 
but size and quality of individual 
blooms will be governed more by 
growing conditions of the immediate 
spring, and soit happened that when 


the drouthy fall of 1920, with its meager 
= was followed by the spring 
reezes of 1921, we had not only fewer 
stems but poorer quality, making the 
past blooming season the most unsatis- 
factory one I have ever known here. 


J. MARION SHULL 
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The Bluebird’s Farewell 


The month of falling leaves had passed, 
and November, or the mad moon, as the 
Indians called it, was here. The day was 
warm again after a week of cold weather. 
It had rained in the night, but the morning 
was bright with sunshine. 

Hearing the call of a Bluebird, I rushed to 
the kitchen window, and behold, the whole 
family, father, mother, and both broods, 
containing nine young ones, were back to 
their nesting-box by the clothes-line. In and 
out they went, first one and then the other. 
After a few weeks’ absence, they were back 
and lovingly saying good-bye to their summer 
home, before taking their 

How the young ones had developed and 
how pretty they all were, but the old ones 
were more rusty looking than when I had 
last seen them. 

Bluebirds dearly love their home, and for 
three years now had built in this same box. 
I remember the father faithfully caring for 
the first brood while the mother was incu- 
bating the second time. How patiently he 
had clung to the bole of the Elm tree and 
watched for insects in the grass, and upon 
spying one, how quickly he would catch it 
and take it to his brooding mate, or one of 
their young. 

What is this? On following our birds 
down to the front lawn, I find the trees full 
of Bluebirds. Oh! Oh! I exclaim, as I rush 
around and try to fathom the cause of this 
Bluebird deluge. Hurriedly I counted twenty, 
thirty, fifty, seventy-five, and even more, but 
as they begin to move about from tree to 
tree and fly over into the orchard, it is hard 
to count accurately. What has happened ? 
Then it came to me that our cedar trees had 
furnished shelter for a flock of migrating 
Bluebirds during the night’s storm. How 
did they all get together? Did they stop 
here before dark the night before to let 
our birds make a last visit, and were over- 
taken by the storm ? I could not tell, at any 
rate, here was a migrating troop right in our 
own dooryard. Whata sight! How beauti- 
ful cor a all were in the sunshine. 
into the bare branches of an Elm tree, which 
was now holding so many Bluebirds, I was 
reminded of a tree in flower, and John Tab’s 
verse came to me: 


“When God had made a host of them, 
One little flower still lacked a stem 
To hold its blossom = 

So into it He breathed a son; 
And suddenly, with petals strong 
As wings, away it flew.” 


_ Only occasionally, a few of the males would 
sing their spring-time melody of “Tru-al-ly, 
tru-al-ly, tru-al-ly,” for the most part the 
music was call notes. 

They stayed about the place all that day 
and all night again, leaving early the next 
morning. With a last, fond look at their 
home, our family flew away with the others, 
to their sunny Southland; and as they dis- 
appeared over the fields, I could hear Father 
Bluebird as he sang, “Far away, Far Away.” 
— KUMLIEN MAIN, In Ft. Atkinson 
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American Gladiolus Society 











To OuR MEMBERS: 

In making my initial bow as Secre- 
tary, to the members and friends of the 
American Gladiolus Society, | do so 
with some hesitation, for I realize that 
considerable responsibility rests upon 

“my shoulders, yet I take courage when 
I consider the opportunity and the 
possibilities that present themselves in 
such an organization. It will be my 
endeavor to carry on the work of the 
Society in the same efficient manner in 
which it has been done in the past. 

The great activities shown in recent 
years in the growth and development 
of the beautiful flower we represent, 
makes it evident that the efforts of the 
A. G. S. have not been in vain and 
that the possibilities point to greater 
achievements in the future. 





Our.new Secretary, 
David Tyndall, Brockton, Mass. 


A great opportunity presents itself 
to our Society—we have within our 
grasp the making of one of the largest 
organizations of its kind in America; 
this, however, can only be accomplished 
by a concerted effort of the members 
interested in the success of the A. G. 
S. With the co-operation of every 
member, all working with this end in 
view, the result will spell S-u-c-c-e-s-s. 

The A. G. S. offers more to its mem- 
bers, for the money invested, than any 
organization of its kind. 

'wo dollars gives you a membership, 
which includes a year’s subscription to 
THE FLOWER GROWER. This publica- 
tion is the official organ of the A. G. S. 
As a garden magazine, it is one of the 
best published, and is really werth the 
whole cost of the membership fee. In 
addition, members can have the valu- 
able Bulletins on the Gladiolus, pub- 
lished by the Cornell University. 

With such an attractive Poe 
to offer the thousands of amateur 

owers who are interested in the 

ladiolus, it ought to bean easy matter 
[Continued on page 237} 
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The Grand Procession, Gladioli 
BY R. C. H. LENSKI 


(Written expressly for The Forwer Grewer] 


(Continued from October issue) 


THEY COME BY REGIMENTS 


Eight beauties marched by on the 6th of 
July for review. There was Sunshine, 36 
inches in height, omly a trifle touched by the 
scalding sun. It was a rich orange color, 
yellow on the lower central petal only, and a 
faint line on the rib of each. The flowers 
were of excellent form, 34 inches across. 

md came Cheer, and though cut in 
half, 36 inches high, from the sixth leaf. Its 
color was salmon with a reddish cast toning 
it down. The throat, for the lower three 
petals, was white, and a white line running 
out on each petal. The spread checked 3 
inches in this specimen, and in stronger 
spikes will exceed -hat. 

Now, Hoosier, being, like Kunderd himself, 
a Hoosier, will have to have more space: It 
shot up four feet high, and the bulb, moder- 
ate in size, made two spikes, the second 
blooming on the 13th. The flower was open 
and flat, the petals ranged around the center 
so that the face was upward, the pistil sticking 
up from the center and standing free. The 
color was a deep salmon-rose. The large 
maroon blotches on all the petals made a 
heart from which the pistil and pollen stems 
rose. A little violet was added and there 
were touches of white. Now, if this Hvosier 
had received the name “Unusual,” the name 
would have fit in more ways than one. 

If Hoosier was very “ unusual,” so was Red 
Copper, 42 inches high, large, deep flowers, 
34 inches across. There was a rose ground, 
shaded salmon, amid this was flecked with 
dull blue. One, amd then two petals, alter- 
nating in the flowers, had red. markings 
burned in on the throat. On these petals the 
dull blue also seemed burnt in. The effect 
is striking, the flowers attracting immediate 
attention, even the long buds, coppery and 
flecked, highly interesting in their promise. 

Next came Cherry Spot, 44 inches in height, 
from the seventh leaf. Here was a fine 
cherry-red, recalling Cherry King, with a 
deeper cherry-red spot on the lower petals, 
the upper ones lighter in the throat. The 
petals, with medium spread, are round, 
giving the flower that shape, and there is a 
faint white dust edige. 

Planted later than the foregoing ones, Gov. 
Hanly, two whole long rows of them, now 
came to bloom. The spikes were 45 inches, 
shorter than last year, but the flowers were 
a rich, dark red, solid, like velvet, a little 
deeper in the throat. The petals fold back 
gracefully at the tips. The color always 
attracts attention for its soft, velvety richness. 
The flowers were 34 inches across. The 
canes came quite free of the foliage amd are 
easy to cut. 

A lovely thing was Myrtle, not so tall, 
only 36 inches uncer conditions this year. 
Its foliage is slight, but the spikes were all 
straight and fine. The color is a soft pearly 
pink, quite light on the inside, and no sign 
of a blotch or marking. The flower is some- 
what chalice-shaped, the petals with tips, 
spreading 3 inches For delicacy of color 
and daintiness in biending, this pearly Myrtle 
is mear perfection. Its new competitor is 
Giant Myrtle— actually still finer. 

In J Excell, we have a different type, ‘a tall 
spike, 44 inches and over, with many flowers. 
The color is rose-red, lighter on the lower 
part of petals. The lower petals show a 
salmon-red with distinct splotches of deep 
red. This ended «he parade for the day— 
surely a lovely display of high-class Gladioli. 

Ten were open the next morning, July 7, 
First of all came Elba, 42 inches high. One 





spike was burned a trifle, the rest withstood 
the sun’s fire. The color was a deep, laven- 
der-rose, deepening toward the outer edges, 
which were ruffled. On the lower petals 
large, deep lilac splotches appeared, edged 
with creamy tinting. This is certainly an 
attractive variety. The flowers measured 3} 
inches, and the canes are easy to cut. 

We have one of the veal ones in Hollyhock. 
It stood 42 inches high and is properly 
named. The largest flowers were almost 4 
inches in diameter, a refined white with the 
faintest memory of cream, and the lower 
petals with large crimson blotches edged 
with rich, creamy tinting. What lends dis- 
tinction to the flower is the shape of the 
petals, all large and round and quite even, 
but with crimping or waving. The flowers 
came perfectly to the very tip, decreasing 
but little in size. A second spike bloomed 
the 18th, slightly smaller. In a cluster of 
fine spikes, Hollyhock will soon be singled 
out for special admiration. 

The stalk of Veneta is massive, though 
mine grew only 38 inches high, coming from 
the sixth leaf. The flowers were according, 
44 inches across, deep old rose, growing 
lighter toward the inside. On the lower 
petals there shone red blotches with a light 
edging. Surely a good variety. 

And there was the Red Knight in this day’s 
parade, 38 inches high, following its sixth 
leaf. It was an ox-blood red, self-color, 
somewhat like Red Amaryilis in shape, a fine 
open flower, with faint white touch on the 
lower petals, and a spread of almost 4 inches. 
One of the great deep red ones. 

Still larger in size of bloom was Epheus. 
32 inches in height, 43 inches across. This 
was a deep rose-pink, lighter in the upper 
throat. The lower petals were finely marked 
with red striping. The flower is slightly 
ruffled, with large, wide petals, making the 
bloom round in shape. Spike, shape of 
flower, etc., recall Adoration. 

Smaller flowers graced the 34-inch spike 
of Summer Blossom, which followed the fifth 
leaf. They were 3 inches across, a fine rose 
ruffled, almost solid in color, with red touch 
on lower lip and reddish orange touches on 
each side. The flower does not spread wide, 
just as Mvrtle shows a deep calyx. 

A grand 50-inch spike was that of Elegance, 
out of the eighth leaf, stately and high, 
without sunburn. The flowers, 3} inches 
across, were a lovely creamy yellow, well 
ruffied, all the lower petals, (four of them 
in the first bloom), with elegant red mark- 
ings. There were many buds on the long 
spike. 

Well named is Azalea, 34 inches high, 
blooms 3? inches in width. It is strongly 
ruffled, the flowers fairly open, in color a 
faintly tinted white, touched with violet-red, 
and throat markings that recall the Azalea. 

One of the real Primulinus varieties 
appeared with its first spike this day, A/tair. 
Its foliage is quite low, but it shoots up spikes 
3 feet high. The blooms spread 3} inches, a 
fine, even salmon-saffron shade, lips curved 
back, central petal making the heod. The 
lower petals are slightly yellower, but the 
whole color effect is one. The first flower 
was delta-shaped, the two lower side petals 
spreading wide with a lip petal between; the 
rest were in the form of an inverted delta, 
the two upper side petals spreading like 
wings. This is a fine mate to Alice Tiplady, 
the colors, while different, blending well 
when placed side by side in a vase. 

The first Elkhart was injured in coming 
up, but the spike, especially the bloom part, 
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was perfect. The rest varied between 36 
and 40 inches, fine and straight, with flowers 
4inches across. The color is the distinction, 
a deep, even lavender, and no blotch, only 
still deeper color on the inner half of the 
lower petals. Fair Columbian is a little 
lighter and has pencilings in the throat; it 
also likes to grow taller. Anna Eberius is 
darker, its color not so pure. 

There, too, was Giant Myrtle. A bulblet of 

this variety, belonging to Mr. Cooper, the 
writer grew to bloom during the last season. 
This spring the mother bulb also wasentrusted 
to the writer’s care. Here, now, both of 
these bulbs were blooming the same day, 
and others followed in due succession. These 
first two measured exactly 38 inches, the 
straightest kind of spikes, out of drooping 
foliage, buds set on opposite sides and sharply 
pointed. The old bulb had three blooms 
open the first morning, the young one two, 
each 4 inches wide. But the color—it must 
be seen, words cannot convey it properly. 
The wide open flower is a most delicate 
pink, delicately flaked at the outer edges, 
and on the lower petals this blends and 
melts into the softest cream. Mrs. 
Norton has something like it as far as blend- 
ing goes, Mary Fennell is still far from it. 
The bloom part of the spikes was very long, 
17 inches, with many buds. The Hollanders 
are boasting of new beauties, but when they 
outdo Giant Myrtle they will have accom- 
plished something. 


NEW PHALANXES 


Almost too many bloomed July 8, fourteen 
in all. The queen must pass in review 
Fern Kyle. The price alone, $25.00, would 
be enough to -arouse expectation. Very 
carefully those two spikes had been watched 
and watered. Now the glory was revealed. 
There was a height of 36 inches out of 
medium foliage, the sixth leaf. The style of 
flower has that peculiar Kunderd elegance 
which is entirely in a class by itself, petals 
tipped, crimped and folded with peculiar 
elegance. The spread was a good 4 inches. 
The color an even, waxy, creamy white, 
with a few delicate pencilings of violet on 
the lower petals, but not on every flower. 
Yes, Fern Kyle is a gem, and more than just 
two shall grace my future garden! 

Here, too, was Purple Glory, 42 inches tall 
this time. A full sized bulb is as large as a 
lady’s fist and throws the most massive 
spike of all. The first bulblet bloomed the 
18th, with a spike carrying nine flowers. But 
many bulblets, though larger than most 
other sorts, just don’t start at all. The 
flowers are certainly large, deep cups, yet 
well spread, 44 by 5 inches, smaller on young 
bulbs, heavily ruffled, a solid, deep, dark 
purple with violet cast, a little lighter in the 
upper throat, touched clearer purple on the 
ribs, the flower of heavy substance. There 
is something barbaric in its richness and 
Strength. It always monopolizes attention 
and admiration when seen with others for 
the first time. Large and small spikes fol- 
lowed the next days. 

Next was Willis E. Fryer, 46 inches high, 
from the sixth leaf, coming up like Mrs. 
Francis King, only heavier, and no drooping 
from the scorching heat. It is a bright, deep 
purple with cream on the lower pointed 
petals, powdered with red, a lighter mid-rib, 
forming a large, triangular bloom up to 43 
inches wide, and the flowers finely placed on 
the stem. 

A decided disappointment came along in 
the Californian, Lilian Webb, of which there 
was a fair sized planting. The “strawberry 
pink with light maroon velvety center,” 
together with the “« hocolate,” might pass as 
far as color goes, though this combination 
will be relished I wonder by whom? But 
no spikes “5 feet high,” and certainly no 
flowers ‘‘5 inches in diameter,” evolved. At 
most there were spikes of 34 inches, out of 
the fifth leaf, straight up, too, and full of 
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promise, but behold flowers—little upright 
things, 24 inches across and smaller 

the top, the spikes unable to stand the sun, 
often bringing the upper flowers ahead of 
lower ones. No room for these! 

But there was Summer, 36 inches in height, 
from leaf number six, a fine, compact plant, 
with medium heavy spike. The flowers 
shone out an orange-vermilion, with pure 
canary on the inner half of the lower petals— 
a lovely combination; size, 3 inches across. 

Striking and granc| was Pythia, almost 4 
feet in height, massive in growth and flower, 
the latter 44 inches across. The color was a 
fine, dark rose-red, deep, ciear red blotches 
on the lower petals, stippled inside and at 
edges of blotch with white. This flower is 
more Amaryllis-shaped, and certainly grand 
in its style. 

Must disagree a little with Mr. Kunderd 
on White Plume. It was indeed white, pink- 
blushed, but the lower petals were not shaded 
deeper, the mid-rib, however, and inner sides 
were penciled purple. The blooms were 
delicate and lovely, 44 inches across. The 
type of plant, spike, and shape of bloom 
remind-one of America ; the height, 38 inches 
for the specimen, and the bloom from the 
eighth leaf, set into the heavy foliage. 

Another Hollander was Vesuvius, a medium 
sized plant, and spike 31 inches high. The 
blooms were certainly fine, a clear, trans- 
lucent, blood-red, not dull or dark, and in 
the throat, on the lower petals, just a little 
darker. The shape was very attractive, the 
flowers, (like Red Amaryllis), set somewhat 
upright, petals round and shapely, 4 inches 
across the flower. This looks like a Kunderd, 
and certainly matches Red Amaryllis and Red 
Knight. 

Like an old friend, Lustre appeared in the 
display of the day, 36 inches high, scorched 
by the fiery heat, but ithe flowers uninjured. 
Color showed on the long spike up to the 
thirteenth bud. This was a very fine ver- 
milion-red, deep, solid, bloody, blended 
markings of deeper color in the throat, and 
white specks in the center or heart. The 
petals fold back, and the blooms are closely 
set. This and Vesuvius, the casual observer 
will certainly confuse. The color is very 
nearly the same—there are the white specks, 
the closely set buds and flowers in Lustre, 
and that is about all. But Lustre deserves 
its place. 

That bright morning the Moon Beam shone 
with soft radiance. The spike was nearly 4 
feet high, coming up well and caring nothing 
for the heat, like so many of Kunderd’s 
white and light varieties. Four blossoms 
were open at once, and there were four 
prominent buds nearly out. The color was 
a soft white with a creamy touch on the 
lower petals, flowers 3 inches across. While 
not of the giant bloom kind, this stately 
grower, with its long ow of cream tinted 
flowers, (eight the second day), is bound to 
hold its place. 

Quite out of the ordinary was Chiffonette, 
deserving more than the half line Mr. 
Kunderd gives it. It is a good grower, 45 
inches high, the tips of the bud sheaths 
scorched a bit. The color is a dull American 
Beauty red, but smoky and flecked. The 
main feature, however, is the shape, not 
open wide, but the petals folded and wrinkled, 
making the flower seem almost double. Thus 
it measures only 3 inches—a unique variety. 

Tall and straight, like Summer Beauty, 
was the new beauty, La:\Cream, 40 inches for 
this one, defying the blaze of the sun. The 
first morning one bloom was open, but six 
buds were strongly on the way. That first 
flower was a little less than 4 inches, a light 
canary-yellow, with a little deeper blend in 
the throat, the petals folding back a little at 
the sides, lending a very graceful shape to 
the flower. 

Fine, free growth, and cane from drooping 
foliage, distinguished Elate, 44 inches high, 
with blooms light red in color, and the inner 
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part of the lower petals a soft shade of 
cream, with cream markings in the upper 
petals also. This combination resembles 
some others, but is harmonious and attractive 
to the eye. The flowers run 3 inches in 
width. 

Take along with Rose Glory, the lovely E. 
J. Shaylor, 4 feet high, with excellent canes 
from the sixth leaf. It is not quite as bright 
a rose color as Rose Glory ; one would call it 
a rose-pink, lighter inside, flecked at the 
edges, and the lower petals are penciled with 
deeper violet-rose. The edges are ruffled 
somewhat. The flowers approach 4 inches 
in good spikes—a variety that is always 
called for. 

(Continued in December issue) 


Fall Care of Flowers 


WINTER PROTECTION FOR PERENNIAL PLANTS 
—How TO PREPARE AND STORE 
ROoTs AND BULBS 


Steps to be taken at this season for plac- 
ing the flower garden in shape for winter 
will vary with the kinds of plants grown and 
the latitude, say specialists of the depart- 
ment. In the case of perennials, which die 
down to the ground but which should live 
—- the winter and send up shoots again 

m the advent of warm weather, the roots 
should be well mulched with manure three 
or four inches deep as soon as the ground 
freezes. In this group are included such 
plants as Peonies, Larkspur, Hollyhock, Col- 
—- Iris, Platycodons, and Perennial 

CANNAS AND KINDRED PLANTS 


Plants such as Cannas, Dahlias, Gladioli, 
and Caladiums should have their roots dug 
up and stored in a cellar where the tem- 
perature will not rise above 60° nor fall 
below 50°F. The root clumps of Cannas 


frost shall reach them. The i 
oli, Caladiums, and Tuberoses, on the other 
hand, should be carefully cleaned of soil and 
dried wehy dy et ty A ortwo. They 
may then be stored in the cellar. 
GERANIUMS 

In all but semi-tropical portions of the 
United States Geraniums must be taken in- 
doors for winter. Florists usually make 
cuttings in the fall to grow new plants in 

for spring use. This 
is, of course, impractical for the average 
householder. The latter may take up grow- 
ing plants and hold them in a dormant con- 
dition by storing upright in boxes of dry soil 
in a cellar having a temperature of from 40° 
to 50°F. The plants may be placed close 
together with only a little dry soil among the 
roots. 
PREPARING SHRUBS FOR WINTER 

While a gonies of the shrubs commonly 
grown in the garden will go through the 
winter without injury if let alone, others 
must be given varying degrees of special 
attention. Among the shrubs which need 
no unusual fall and winter care are Snow- 
ball, Spirea, Mock Orange, and Lilacs. 

Hydrangeas, even in the south, must have 
special winter protection and in the north 
must be lifted, set in tubs, and kept in a 
frost-proof cellar. An east and west line 
through a is generally accepted 
as marking the boundary north of which it 
is necessary to take Hydrangeas indoors. 
South of this line it is usually sufficient to 
protect the tops of the plants with straw or 
brush while they are in their outdoor loca- 
tions. A little manure or straw may be 
placed on this covering to hold it in place. 
The Brugmansia, or Thorn Apple, should be 
treated like the Hydrangea. 





















[Written expressly for The Flewer Grewer] 


HREE YEARS AGO the writer commenced to 

name some of his 3, and the question 

immediately arose, “‘ Have these names already 

been used ?”’ and a search of old catalogues was 
made, but even with this precaution it was found 
later that some names had been duplicated. 

It was soon realized that with the prospect of many 
choice coming on later to be named and in- 
troduced to the trade, that some more convenient 
way of looking up names must be:provided, so a card 
index of all names procurable was started, and this 
has been added to until, at the present time, the 
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BY CLARK W. BROWN 


(Continued fram October issue) 


boxes contain nearly 3000 names of Gladioli. 

A request was made of all known growers ane! in- 
troducers for their catalogues, but in a number of 
cases the catalogues have: not been received. 

The list has been prepared according to the imfor- 
mation received and available from ail sources, and 
is no doubt inaccurate in many cases as to origin iand 
date of introduction. The list will be corrected on 
receipt of authentic information from any reader. It 
is intended to publish this list in sections, and a list of 
corrections and additions will be published from mme 


to time. 
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_If “Originators” o1 “*Introducers”’ would send me 
lists or catalogues, with their introductions marked, 
before this list is published further, it would insure 
their originations being properly listed. 

here no information could be procured as to 
origin, the name of the grower first listing it and the 
date according to the catalogues available has been 


given. 

This list is available now to the public, and infor- 
mation will be given regarding any varieties if 
stamps are enclosed for reply. 






























































Originator, introducer 


Name or grower first listing it Date 
Excelsior Zeestraten 1921 
Exemius Lemoine 1918 
Expansion Rawson 1910 
Expansion Childs 1914 


Explorateur de Be- 


Lemoine 1916 
Explorateur Foureau§ Lemoine 1916 
Express Kelway Avis 
Exquisite Kelway 1913 
Exquisite Kunderd 1921 
Eye Westerbeek 1918 
Eyffel Westerbeek 1918 
Ezra Rust Black 1917 
Faerie Kunderd ‘ 
Fair Columbian Kunderd 1915 
Fairest White Kunderd 1918 
Fairfax Diener 1917 
Fairfield Kunderd 1916 
Fair King Vos 1920 
Fairland Kunderd 1921 
Fair Maid Burchett 
Fair Queen Vos 1916 
Fair Queen Westerbeek 1918 


Fairy (see Mrs. 

James Lancashire) 
Fairy Zeestraten 1921 
arsed Queen (see Mrs. 

James Lancashire) 


Fairy Queen Kelway 1913 
Fairy Queen Zeestraten 1921 
Faith Vos 1921 
Faicon Metzner 1918 
Falconet Kelway 1916 
Faleonic Westerbeek 1918 
Falguiere Lemoine 1916 
Fallen Leaf Metzner 1918 
Fanny Bergman Black 1917 
Fantaisie Gravereau 1915 
Fantastic Childs 1902 
Fantome Childs 1918 
Farinington White 

Fasant Westerbeek 1918 
Fascination Alexander 1920 
Fascinator Miller 

Fashoda Kelway 1913 
Faun Kunderd 1918 
Faust (see Geo. Paul) 

Favorite Kunderd 1921 
Fayette Kunderd 1917 
Federation Gravereau 1915 
Fedora Gravereau 1915 
Felaga Kelway 1916 
Felicite Kelway 1913 
Ferdinand Kegeljan Lemoine 1916 
Ferdinand Lauterer Pfitzer 1914 
Ferdinando Cortez Vilmorin 1902 
Fermoyle Kelway 1913 
Feuile Mort Swett 1917 
Feyen Perrin Lemoine 1914 
F. Field Kelway 1913 
Fidelia s Kelway 1913 
Field Marsha) Haig Vaughan 1918 
Field Mouse Kelway 1913 
Figaro Lemoine 1916 
Fille de France Rawson 1910 
Fire Dragon Kelway 1913 
Fireflash Kelway 1913 
Fireflare Childs 1916 
Fire Fly Kunderd 1917 
Fire Glow Kunderd 1921 
Fire King Childs 1914 
Fire Queen Grullemans 1916 
Fire Ribbon Kunderd 1915 
Fireside Tracy 1914 
First Yellow Jonkheer 1914 
Flaffus Kelway 1916 
Flag of War Kelway 1916 
Flambeau Gravereau 1915 
Flambeau Miller 

Flamboyant Gravereau 1915 
Flame Zeestraten 1921 
Flame Diener 1921 
Flame of War Kelway 1913 
Flamingo Zeestraten 1921 
Flaming Sword Kelway 1913 


LIST OF NAMED GLADIOL!] 


Main color 


Pink 

Yellow (Prim) 
White 

Searlet 


Red 

Yellow 
White 
Salmon pink 
Kose (Prim) 
White 

Rose 

Blue 
Rose-pink 
Lilac-pink 
White 
Magenta 

Dark maroon 
Searbet 
Vernuilion-scarlet 
Lilacy white 
White 

Pink 


Orange (Prim) 


White 

Orange (Prim) 
Yellow (Prim) 
Rose-cerise 
Mauve 

Pink 

Scarlet 

Dark old rose 
Orange-pink 
Ivory white 
Searlet 

White 
Lilae-purple 
Salmon-rose 
Yellow 

Red 

Scarlet 
Bronzy pink (Prim) 


Orange-salmon 
Salmon-rose 
Rose 

Yellow 
Salmon-red 
Yellow 
Orange 

Blood red 
Amber-yellow 
Purple 

Ashy rose (Prim) 
Salmon 


Salmon-pink 
Maroon 

Brick salmon 
White 


Scarlet 
Crimson 
Salmon-rose 
Scarlet (Prim) 
Orange 
Scarlet 

Searlet (Prim) 
Fiery red 

Red 

Yellow 
Mulberry 
Deep crimson 
Rose-carmine 
Searlet 

Red 

Flame (Prim) 
Flame orange 
Scearhet 
Flaniing pink (Prim) 
Searlet 





Compiled by Clark W. Brown, Ashland, Massachusetts 


Driginator, introducer 


Name © grower first listing it Date Main color 
Flaming Vale Kurderd 1921 Cardinal red 
Flava Grullemans 1916 Yellow (Prim) 
Fleur de Lys Gravereau 1915 White 
Fleur d’ Orange Grullemans 1916 Orange-yellow 
Fleuve Jaune Grullemans 1916 Yellow (Prim) 
F. L. Oakley Childs 1910 Searlet 
Flora Velthuys - 1917 Yellow 
Flora Zeestraten 1921 Pink (Prim) 
Floral Treasure Kunderd 1916 Pink 
Florence Vilmorin 1907 Red-violet 
Florian Kunderd 1918 Old rose (Prim) 
Florida Stewart 1904 Crimson 
Florodora Kelway 1913 Yellow 
Flying Fox Kel way 1913 Orange-red 
Forain Lemoine 1916 Crimson 
Forest Hills Fischer ° Pink 
Formosum Gravereau 1915 Yellow 
Forstburg Ptitzer 1914 White 
Fortuna Kelway : 1913 Maroon 
Fra Diavolo Souchet-Vil. 1886 Carmine lake 
Fragonard Lemoine 1916 Copper-red 
Fraicheur Lemoine 1916 Pink 
Frank J. Symmes Diener 1917 Salmon-pink 


Frau Baron Fritz 

v. Gemmingen 
Frau Barta Wagner 
Frau C. P. Strassheim 
Frau Dr. Bofinger 
Frau Dr. Haym 
Frau Dr. Ruhle 
Frau Direktor Coy» 
Frau Dora Liebau 
Frau Elizabeth Krehl 
Frau Else Vischer 
Frau Fritz Kruger 
Frau Gabriele Charton 
Frau Gustav Cless 
Frau Herme Seide 
Frau Konsul Gross 
Fraulein 
Fraulein Alice Putz 
Fraulein Alwine 

Schunminn 

Fraulein Anna 





ecker 
Fraulein Betty 
Kuchiler 
Flaulein Elizabeth 
Jehle 
Fraulein Emmy 
Bemary 
Fraulein Gabriel 
Charton 
Fraulein Hedwig Cox 
Fraulein Helene 
Hermann 
Fraulein Karoline 


lalz 
Fraulein Nina 
Muuwler 
Frau Max Vogel- 
Hartweg 
Frau Oberstleutnant 
agirus 
Frau Oekonomierat 
Buchner 


Frau Otto Beyrod 
Frau Senger Betts que 
Frau V. Hirshfelc 
Freckles 

Frederic Passy 
Frederika Wigman 
Fred Wigman 
Freiherr vom Stein 
Fremont 

French Pink 
Fridjof Nansen 
Friedrich Schmid 
Friendship 
Friendship 

Frilled Pink 
Frithjof 

Frolic 

Fulton 

Fulvius 





Pfitzer - 1913 Purple-scarlet 
Pfitzer 1914 Salmon-rose 
Pfitzer 1912 Salmon 
Ptitzer 1913 
Pfitzer 1914 
Rawson 1910 
Pfitzer 1914 
Pfitzer 1913 
Pfitzer 1913 
Pfitzer 1914 
Pfitzer 1914 
Pfitzer 1906 
Rawson 1916 
Pfitzer 1912 Slate-violet 
Pfitzer 1914 Rose 
Scheubel Amber-white 
Pfitzer 1913 White 
Rawson 1910 Pink 
Rawson 1916 Pink 
Pfitzer 1914 Yellow 
Rawson 1910 Primrose 
Rawson 1910 White 
Pfitzer 1910 Pink 
Rawson 1910 White 
Rawson 1910 Red 
Pfitzer 1914 White 
Pfitzer 1914 Rose 
Pfitzer 1914 White 
Pfitzer 1914 Yellow 
Pfitzer 1913 Cream 
Pfitzer 1913 Lilac 
Pfitzer 1910 White 
Rawson 1910 Yellow 
Wilmore 1917 Pink 
Lemoine 1916 Yellow 
Velthuys 1916 ted 

1916 Salmon-red 
Pfitzer 1914 Carmine 
Metzner 1918 Cerise 
Black 1917 Salmon 
Rawson 1910 Scarlet 
Pfitzer 1913 White 
Vos 1916 Pink 
Kelway 1916 Yellow (Prim) 
Woodruff Peach blossom 
Krelage Searlet 
Kunderd 1921 Rose-pink 
Gravereau 1915 Red 
Kel way 1913 Purple 
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Originator, introducer 


Name or grower first listing it Date 
Gaiety Kunderd 1914 
G. A. Kuijk Lemoine 1916 
Galapas Kelway 1913 
Galatea Kelway 1913 
Gallieni Souchet 1899 
Gambetta Gravereau 1915 
Gamel Kelway 1913 
Gargantua Gravereau 1915 
Gartenbat inspektor 

Fox Pfitzer 1914 
Gates Pink Black 1917 
Gates White Gates 
Gay Boy Kunderd 1916 
Gay Butterfly 
Gay Fairy Kelway 1913 
Gazelle Metzner 1917 
Geiria Velthuys 1916 
Gelber Prinz Rawson 1910 
Geminus Kelway 1913 
Gene Kunderd 1921 
Gen. Borgnis- 
Desbordes Lemoine 1916 
Gen. Botha Grullemans 1916 


Gen. Buller Kelway 1913 
Gen. De. Nansouty Lemoine 1895 
Gen. de We Grullemans 1916 
Gen. Drude Lemoine 1916 
Gen. French Kelway 1913 
Gen. Frey Lemoine 1916 
Gen. Henderson Kelway 1913 
Gen. Hunter Kelway 1913 
Gen. Joffre Vos 1916 
Gen. Kuroki Kelway 1905 
Gen. Langlois Lemoine 1916 
Gen. Langlois Black 1917 
Gen. Lyantey Lemoine 1916 
Gen. Pelissier Keur 1916 
Gen. Pershing Kirchhoff 1920 
Gen. Petain Grullemans 1919 
Gen. Sir Binoon Blood Kelway 1913 
Gen. Sir Douglass 

Haig Kelway 1916 
Gen. Stoessel Lemoine 1916 
Gen. Suerdoff De Groat 1919 
Gen. York Pfitzer 1914 
Geneva Brown 1920 
Genevieve Bothin Diener 1920 
Genisus Kelway 1913 
George Betscher (see 

Taconic) 

Geo. B. Remsen Childs 1910 
George F. Elcock Alexander 1914 
George Gordon Kelway 1916 
George Hausser Pfitzer - 1912 
George Paul Lemoine 1884 
Georges Frick Lemoine 1916 
Georges Legagneux Lemoine 1916 
George V. Kelway 1913 
George Vollmar Childs 1914 
Georgia Vos 1916 
Georgia Tully 1921 
Gerald Kelway 1913 
Geralda Childs 1916 
Gerbe d’Or Grullemans 1916 


Ghe Flower Grower 


Originator, introducer 





Main color Name or grower first listing it Date Main color 
Searlet German Velthuys 1917 Yellow 
Cherry Germania Metzner 1917 Rose 
Salmon-pink Gertrud Dienstbach Piitzer 1914 Rose 
Blush Gertrude (see 
Searlet Taconic) 
Purple Ghost Kelway 1921 Yellow (Prim) 
Salmon Giant Fawn Kunderd 1915 Yellow 
Carmine Giant Lavender (see 
Mary Fennel) 
Lilac Giant Myrtle Kunderd 1918 Pink 
Pink Giant Pink Cowee 1910 Pink 
White Giant Salmon Kunderd 1917 Rose 
Dark rose Giant White Kunderd 1914 White 
Carmine-red Gigantic Hopman 1912 White 
Pink Gigantic Burbank 1915 Searlet 
Cerise Gil Blas Lemoine 1894 Salmon 
Blue Giralda Lemoine 1916 Carmine 
Yellow Girl Hoeg 1915 Pink 
Rose Girondin Lemoine 1916 Crimson 
Yellow Gisco Kelway 1913 Rose 
Gitana Gravereau 1915 Salmon 
Rose Glad Eye Grullemans 1919 White 
Orange (Prim) Gladis Plath Diener 1920 Lilae 
Searlet Gladness Kunderd 1918 Lavender (Prim) 
Violet Glare Childs 1908 Searlet 
Apricot Gleam Miller Currant red 
Scarlet Gleamer Brown 1921 Cream-white 
Crimson Glencoe Kunderd 1917 Red 
Maroon G. L. Jessop Kelway 1913 Rose 
Rose Globe d’Or Rawson 1910 Yellow 
Crimson Globe Rose Gravereau 1915 Red © 
Red Gloriaosa National 1921 White 
Crimson Glorious Metzner 1918 Cerise 
Cherry-rose Glorius Kunderd 1921 Cream 
Deep maroon Glory Childs 1908 Salmon-pink 
Carmine Glory Kunderd 1911 Amber-white 
Red Glory of Beverwijk Grullemans 1919 White 
Glory of Brightwood Childs 1916 Searlet 
Red Glory of Holland Alkemade 1914 Amber-white 
Lilac Glory of Noordwijk Alkemade 1916 Yellow 
Glory of Somerset Kelway 1913 Crimson 
Purple Glowing Coal Childs 1914 Scarlet 
Salmon Glowing Gem Alexander 1919 Searlet 
Blue Godetia Flora Childs 1916 Lilac 
Lilac-rose Goethe Pfitzer 1914 Violet 
Red Gold Hoeg 1919 Yellow 
Pink Goldbug White Searlet 
Rose Gold Coin Black 1917 Yellow 
Gold Drep Kunderd 1915 Yellow (Prim) 
Golddust Grullemans 1916 Yellow (Prim) 
Crimson Gold Dust Zeestraten 1921 Yellow (Prim) 
Cream-white Golden Hantum Wilmore 1917 Yellow 
Yellow (Prim) Golden Balt Kunderd 1918 Bult 
Ox-Biood. red Golden Butterfly Kunderd 1921 Yellow (Prim) 
Crimson Golden Crown Grullemans 1916 Yellow (Prim) 
Ruby-crimson Golden Tvream Veitch 1920 Yellow 
Cream Golden Drop Grullemans 1917 Yellow (Prim) 
Searlet Goldenes Vliess Pfitzer 1914 Yellow 
Salmon Golden Gate Kunderd 1915 Yellow (Prim) 
Rose Golden Girl Kelway 1916 Yellow (Prim) 
Red Golden Glory Kunderd 1916 Yellow 
Crimson Golden Glow Hoeg 1917 Yellow 
ose Golden Goblet Grullemans 1916 Yellow (Prim) 
Yellow (Prim) Golden King Black 1914 Yellow 








Plant Something this Fail 


Spring is not the only time to plant. 
Experience has shown that the fall season is 
one of the best for the amateur and the 
home-maker to set out trees and shrubs to 
enhance the beauty of the home. Work 
presses less heavily in the fall and hence 
this is the logical time to devote to the care 
of trees and shrubbery, without which no 
suburban or country home is complete, says 
an author on such matters, and an official 
lecturer for the Arnold Arboretum of Boston. 
Trees which have stone fruits, he says, such 
as Peaches and Cherries, are best left until 
spring, and also the trees which have fleshy 
roots, but there are scores which may be 
used safely for fall planting. 

When trees and shrubs are set out in the 
early fall, they make growth quickly and are 
often much farther along at the end! of the 
season than if left until spring. Another 
point in favor of fall planting may be men- 
tioned, although it applies especially to 
perennial plants. At this season the garden 
maker has a lively recollection of the appear- 
ance different plants have made in bloom 
and is able to choose those she would like 
for her own garden, much more intelligently 
than four or five months hence, when 1remem- 
brance of the summer has become duilled. 

Planting of Evergreens may be done in the 
fall, but it must be remembered that in 
planting Evergreens, at any season, the ball 
of earth around the roots must be preserved. 
The advantage of Evergreens—the nursery- 
grown stock is preferable to that found 


growing wild—is that they retain their beauty 
all the year round. Home-makers are realizing 
more and more that the garden and home 
grounds should be interesting and attractive 
in winter as well as summer, and they should 
select at least a few trees and shrubs which 
will serve this purpose. They like Evergreens 
for midwinter and trees and shrubs which 
have handsome foliage in the fall to orna- 
ment the grounds during the autumn months. 
An Evergreen hedge is a joy. Among materials 
suitable for this. the Hemiock is one of the 
best, but White Pine and Arborvitz are also 
in favor. One of the finest shrubs for an all- 
year hedge is Japanese Yew (Taxus cuspi- 
data), but as yet it is expensive as the stock 
is not plentiful. 

One of the very best hedge plants which 
can be secured is the Japanese Barberry, 
which, when well established, carries great 
quantities of red berries and holds them until 
growth starts in the spring. This plant, 
which was introduced by the Arnold Arbore- 
tum many years ago, does not harbor Wheat 
rust, as does the common Barberry, and can 
be safely planted in any part of the country. 

There are a number of plants which are 
just as beautiful in fruit as they were in 
fiower. This applies to many of the Roses 
which carry large, highly colored pips which 
remain decorative for a long time. Then 
there are the Cotoneasters, several species 
of which have wery handsome red berries, 
and, of course, the high bush Cranberry, 
particularly treasured for its bright red fruit. 
Most people know the Winterberry, with its 
handsome white fruit borne early in the fall, 


but are less familiar with its near relative 
the Coralberry. This is one of our best native 
plants for garden decoration, its pink fruit 
being carried for a long, long time, and 
proving most decorative. This shrub should 
be used more often than it is. 

Among the handsomest of shrubs for 
the fall is the Euomymus Bungeanus. The 
plants are covered wiih little red fruit hanging 
from ,pink capsules, and the effect at a 
distance is so unusual that people who see it 
for the first time suppose the plant is really 
in bloom. Even aiiter very cold weather 
comes, one may still have color in the garden 
by using the Dogwoods, which have brightly 
colored woods, either red or yellow. 

It would be well if home-makers would 
introduce enough new things to break up 
the monotony often found in countryside 
planting. The old-fashioned Weigelia is 
handsome enough, but the red-flowered Eva 
Rathke is a great improvement. It is diffi- 
cult to find a sweeter shrub than the old- 
time Syringa. Yet there are newer sorts 
which are very much handsomer, with large, 
milk-white blossoms, even h they lack 
the fragrance of the common Mock Orange. 
There are dozens of new varieties of Lilacs 
which are worth trying, and there is no 
reason why Roses shwuld not be planted now. 

With all shrubs it is well to scatter several 
inches of litter around the base late in the 
season, not to prevent the cold from getting 
into the ground, but to prevent the alternate 
freezing and thawing which exposes the 
roots to the driving winds and is almost 
certain to result in a |ioss.—Plow and Tractor 
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Garden Notes on Gladioli 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 
[District of Columbia] 


ParT IV—Continued 


[ Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


Splendorra (Kunderd). Ruffled. Dark 
wine-red overlaid with maroon-black, outside 
of petals darker, whole velvety, lower petals 
with central line of bright blood-red, small 
white bases. A richly colored, very dark 
bloom. Season average. Spike strong, slender, 
18 to 28 in. ; 9 to 11 blooms, separate, several 
open, size 34 in., wide open triangular, excel- 
lent substance ; blooming 7 to 9 days. Blooms 
from small corms. Planted 5-5 and bloomed 
8-6, requiring 93 days. Prolific in pro- 
duction of cormels. (XXXX). 

Spring Song (Kunderd).* Lemon yellow 

with deep canary yellow throat, lower petals 
blending to deep canary yellow bases 
feathered red. Slight feathering in petals. 
A good clear yellow. Season average. Spike 
strong, branching, sometimes two per corm, 
slender, 32 in.; 16 blooms, compact, six open, 
size 3} in., wide open Orchid type, very good 
substance ; blooming 7 days. \Cormels prolific. 
Planted 5-10 and bloomed 8-17, requiring 99 
days. (XXX). 
Sulphur King (Childs). Pale sulphur yellow, 
nearly cream, blotched on lower petals with 
greenish yellow. Not the best of forms. 
Season average. Spike strong, slender, 29 
in.; 14 to 20 blooms, fairly compact, five 
open, size 34 in., triangular hooded, good 
substance; blooming 4 to 7 days. Few 
cormels produced. Planted 5-4 and bloomed 
8-25, requiring 113 days. (XX). 

Sulphur Queen (Stewart). Light canary 
yellow, blending to sulphur yellow in the 
throat, deep in the throat a touch of red. 
Fine color. Season average. Spike strong, 
slender, branching, 31 in.; 20 to 34 blooms, 
compact, many open, size 2} in., wide open 

i ar, good substance; blooming 7 to 
11 days. Prolific in production of cormels. 
Planted 5-4 and bloomed 8-6, requiring 94 
days. (XXX). 

Summer Beauty (Kunderd). Deep salmon, 
blending to a lighter throat, with a few 
flecks of deeper color on outer edges. Fine. 
Season average. Spike strong, 36 in. ; blooming 
from small corms, 18 blooms, eight open, 
compact, size 34 in., wide open bell type, 
very good substance; blooming 8 days. 
Cormels fairly prolific. Planted 5-2 and 
bloomed 7-30, requiring 89 days. (XXXX). 
Illustrated on page 81, Vol. V, THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 

Sunset (Tracy (?) ) Cream-yellow, edged 

suffused salmon-flesh, lower petals 
blending to canary yellow bases, splashed 
and penciled maroon-crimson, maroon throat. 
A good color but too similar to Bouquet d’Or, 
Oriole, Cherokee and Niagara, and not as good 
as the last two. Season average. Blooms from 
small corms. Spike strong, slender, 22 in.; 
4 to 8 blooms, separate, three open, size 2} 
in., wide open triangular, excellent substance ; 
blooming 5 to 8 days. Increase not noted. 
Planted 5-18 and bloomed 8-2, requiring 76 
days. (XX). 

Surprise (Kunderd). Creamy yellow, 
softly edged rosy pink, small darker mottled 
throat. An oddity. Season average. Spike 
strong, 33 in.; 13 blooms, fairly separate, 
five open, size 24 in., wide open star shaped, 
tips often reflexing, whole bloom facing 
upward with stamens and pistil standing 
straight up and above the bloom, substance 
good ; blooming 5 days. Increase not noted. 
Planted 5-3 and bloomed 8-2, requiring 91 
days. (X). 

Victory (Christy and Cowee).* Clear light 
yellow with old rose splashings in throat. A 
really good yellow. Season average. Spike 
strong, mostly two per corm, 40 in.; 16 
blooms, compact, six open, size 3} in., wide 


open triangular, very good substance ; bloom- 
ing 8 days. Cormels fairly prolific. Planted 
5-5 and bloomed 8-2, requiring 89 days. 
(XXXX). 

Violet Beauty (Kunderd). Ruffled. Cerise- 
violet, lower petals buff-white on bases 
blotched crimson. Blooms from small corms. 
Seasom average. Spike strong, 12 in.; 7 
blooms, compact, several open, size 24 im., 
wide open round, gocd sulsstance; blooming 
4 days. Increase by cormels fair. Planted 
5-5 and bloomed 8-6, requiring 93 days. (XX). 

War (Groff; named by Cowee).* Deep 
rich blood-red, blended blackish red, blending 
lighter to throat. Beautiful. Season average. 
Spike strong, 40 in.; 10 to 16 blooms, fairly 
compact, three to four open, size 3 in., wide 
open triangular, excellent substance; bloom- 
ing 8 to 14 days. Production of cormels 
very good. Planted 5-1 and bloomed 8-19, 
requiring 106days. (XXXX). Illustrated on 
pages | and 8, Vol. III, THE MopDERN GLADiO- 
LuS GROWER. 

White Cluster (Austin). White, lower petals 
shading to cream bases, bases and threat 
stipplec and striped magenta. A very good 
white. Season average. Spikes strong, 28 
in.; from small and large corms, 4 to 11 
blooms, compact, many open, size 34 in., 
wide open triangular, spreading form, sub- 
stance good, blooming; 3 to 5 days. Proliific 
in production of cormels. Planted 5-15 and 
bloomed 8-3, 8-5, 8-12 and 8-13, requiring, 
respectively, 80, 82, 8S, and 90 days. (XX). 

White King (Kuncerd). Syn. Patrician. 
Cream-white blotched with brilliant red. 
Yellowish green deep in throat. An excellent 
cream colored bloom. ‘Season average. Spike 
strong, branching, 32 in. ; 20 blooms, compact, 
five open, size 3 in, ruffled, wide open 
triangular, excellent substance ; blooming 12 
days. Cormels prolific. Planted 5-12 and 
bloomed 8-14, requiring 94 days. (XXXX). 

White Ivory (Kunderd). Snow white, with 
small red blotches on bases of lower petals. 
Intensely ruffled and wery fine. Spikes strong, 
stout, 15 to 23 in. in dry season, and 36 in. 
in an average one; 6 to 10 blooms in dry 
season and in an average season from 15 to 
17, fairly compact te compact, four open, 
size 34 in. in dry and 4} in. in an average 
season, wide open diamond form, excellent 
substance; blooming 5 to 8 days in dry and 
12 to14 days in an average season. Production 
of cormels fairly goocl. Blooms from small 
corms. An improvement on Jvory (Kunderd). 
In a dry season when planted 5-5, bloomed 
7-31 and 8-3, requiring, respectively, 87 and 
90 days. In an average season when planted 
5-2, bloomed 7-18, requiring 77 days. (XXXX). 
Illustrated on page 141, Vol. IV, THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER. 

Wild Rose (Childs). Rose-pink, penciled 
with brilliant rose-red in the throat, the 
petals shaded and suffused with carmine. A 
good pink. Season average. Spike strong, 
27 in.; 12 blooms, quite compact, three to 
five open, size 34 in., wide open triangular, 
good substance; blooming 6 days. Cormels 
few. Planted 5-5 and bloomed 8-29, requiring 
116 days. (XX). 

Willetta Curtis (Gage). Pale fawn with 
delicate flush of pink on outside of petals, 
central lower petal shading to buff in throat, 
with small lines of purplish crimson in throat. 
Distinctive and beautiful. Season average. 
Spike strong, stout, 21 to 40 in.; 11 to 17 
blooms, branching, fairly compact, several 
open, size 3 to 4 in., wide open triangular, 
excellent substance; blooming 9 to 14 days. 
Increase not noted. Planted 5-5 and bloomed 
7-28, requiring 84 days. (XXXX). 
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William III (Pfitzer). Bright, glistening 
crimson, blending to a white throat. Extra 
fine color and bloom. Season average. Spike 
strong, 36 in.; 17 blooms, compact, four open, 
size 34 in., wide open, excellent substance ; 
blooming 9 days. Increase good. Planted 
5-6 and bloomed 8-2, requiring 88 days 
(XXXX). 

Winetka (Kunderd). Cream-white, lower 
petals deep cream with central line of deep 
rose, and throat lined with same color. Upper 
central petal slightly drooping. Season 
average. Spike strong, slender, 23 in.; 7 to 
9 bloonis, well separated, two open, size 34 
in., wide open triangular, very good substance ; 
blooming 6 days. Cormels fairly prolific 
Planted 5-5 and bloomed 7-21, requiring 77 
days. (XX). 

Winsome (Miller).* Very pale lilac, nearly 
entirely suffused with lavender-rose, blotch 
of reddish purple. Color none too clear 

son average. Spike strong, branching, 
46 in.; 18 blooms, compact, three open, size 
4 in., wide open Lily type, tips reflexing, 
good substance ; blooming 12 days. Cormels 
prolific. Planted 5-4 and bloomed 7-30, 
requiring 87 days. (XXX). 

Yellow Bird (Originator unknown). Creamy 
buff, blending slightly deeper to throat of 
crimson, lower petals blending to greenish 
yellow bases blotched crimson. Not greatly 
different from Niagara or Rouge Torch, and 
inferior to both of them. Season average. 
Spike strong, 36 in; 12 blooms, compact, 
several open, size 2 in., wide open, excellent 
substance; blooming 9 days. No increase 
noted. Planted 5-18 and bloomed 8-2, 
requiring 76 days. (XX). 


Common Vegetables 
for Indoor Foliage 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


Beets and Carrots make interesting 
foliage plants grown indoors in the 
winter time. Pot the grown roots 
brought up from the storage cellar, 
using several roots if the pot is large, 
and bring into light and heat at once. 
Water and not too high a temperature, 
(60 degrees is desirable), are more 
essential than any special soil, as most 
of the growth comes from the stored 
elements constituting the root itself. 
I know of a man who won an honor- 
able mention for a foliage plant at a 
famous flower exhibition, and after the 
award the judges asked him what it 
was. He frankly told them it was a 
Carrot. 

Parsley can be brought indoors in the 
fall, but there is danger of bringing the 
green aphis in with it, and Turnips 
which I have started seemed especially 
subject to aphis attacks. 

oung Tomato plants can be potted 
about September first, and when well 
established brought indoors. They like 
a high temperature, but the blossoms 
must be pollenized in order to get fruit, 
and the soil must not be very rich, or 
the growth will be spindling. 

Children especially delight in these 
ordinary plants, and watching them 

ow indoors cannot but stimulate 
interest in the regular garden. This 
winter, after Christmas, I made a “ big 
garden” in an earthenware crock 
thirteen inches across, for my seven- 
year-old daughter. I put in Beets, 
Carrots, Onions, a Potato, Beans, Oats 
and Corn. The resultant growth gave 
a decided Jazz effect. 


EDWARD AUTEN, JR., (Ill.) 
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Mrs. Austin’s Talks 
(Continued from page 219) 


thought of that right away. We have 
continued the planting a little way in, 
on each side. 

“On the side oxpaete the Barberry 
hedge, we have a hedge of Spirea Van 
Houttei. It grows in fountain-like: form 
and is white with bloom in the spring. 
We have continued the planting of this 
a little way on the sides, also, and in 
the places between the Spirea and Bar- 
berry, we planted Irises of various 
kinds, thus completing the enclosure. 

“This wide space is the walk, with 
curbing on each side.” 
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large panicles of bloom in August, 
which remain in good condition for 
weeks, taking on soft autumn tints late 
in the season. They should be trimmed 
before growth starts in the spring and 
can be kept in beautiful form. Snow- 
berry has very dainty, pink flowers all 
summer, which are followed by large, 
white berries that hang on well into the 
winter. They make a pleasing contrast 
with the scarlet berries of the Barberry. 

“This opening in the Spirea hedge 
leads into the pergola. Of course you 
saw it when you drove into the yard, 
and opposite that entrance is another 
from the flower garden on the other 
side, while the opening on the side 
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“ And are those little dots where you 
will have flowers?” inquired Mary. 

“No, there will be flowers in the oval 
bed in the center, but the dotted portion 
surrounding it is in grass. There is 
really nothing much more beautiful 
than a nicely mowed grass plot. The 
heavy dots in the corners represent 
shrubs, three in each corner. One 
Hydrangea Paniculata and—nearer the 
walk—two Snowberry shrubs. The 
Hydrangea grows nicely during the 
early part of the season, and produces 











Pipe 
Gladioli 





where the walk is outlined, faces the 
house. It is just about where we had 
the stanchions to feed the calves. On 
each side of the walk leading from the 
pergola toward the house will be 
flowering annuals. I am pee | to 
see the spring catalogues before I fully 
decide what they shall be, but I think 
that among them will be a couple of 
varieties of Asters that I am especially 
charmed with. One is Silver Rose, and 
the other The Heart of France. Inside 
the pergola, opposite the walk from the 
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house, is a seat and a place to keep 
flower labels and a garden note-book. 
We haven’t planted the climbing vines 


yet. 

“Back of the pergola is my hardy 
garden. Not very large, but room for 
a few Myriophylium and Japanese 
Lilies, new lumbines, Foxgloves, 
and such things. 

“Now that you have some idea of 
the plantings, we may as well go out 
there.” 

“What a nice little walk this is,” 
said Mary. 

“Yes, we had quite a hunt to find the 
stone, but these narrow walks of stone 
in uneven shapes are very nice for such 
places.” 

“This is where you expect to have 
your annuals, is it not?” inquired 
John’s sister. 

“Yes, but we have Tulip bulbs planted 
there now, for early blooming. 

“Father said the plants or bulbs here 
in the main flower garden must be in 
rows and far enough apart to admit of 
horse cultivation, and it requires room 
for turning at the ends of the rows, 
making a somewhat unsightly space ; 
we are planning to screen it with a 
pretty, white fence, and grow Cosmos 
beside it. In the center of the main 
garden will be a Skinner irrigating 
pipe, and on the sides Gladioli and 
Dahlias mostly. It is said that sprink- 
ling will ward off frost.” 

“T wonder if it istrue. It would be 
especially fine for Dahlias, for if they 
could be kept through the early frosts, 
then one could have the blooms during 
the Indian summer.” 

John looked at his watch. “Well, 
girls, do you have any idea what time 
itis? I think we must be going.” 

Later, as they were about to leave, 
John took mother’s hands in his: 
“Mother, the creating or building of 
anything beautiful is always an 
infiuence for good. And no one knows 
how far-reaching it may be. You have 
set me thinking, and I hope to do some- 
thing for betterment, that will be 
worthy your example.” 


Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN 


American Gladiolus Society 
[Continued from page 232) 


to increase our membership one 
thousand the coming year. 

It is the desire of the present officers 
to see a Bigger, Better and Busier 
Society. They are going to do their 
“bit.” Let the rest of the members do 
theirs. The results will well repay the 
effort, for I believe they will exceed 
our expectations. 

Hoping every member will be a 
Boomer and a Builder of the A. G. S. 
from now on. 

DAviD TYNDALL, Sec’y 


A report just received from Iowa 
says that Gladiolus Le Marechal Foch 
stood the unusual weather conditions 
exceedingly well. Bulblets in the Edi- 


tor’s garden, planted in April, remained 
green until October, making growth 
continuously during this period with 
no sign of premature ripening. 
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Transplanting Without Loss of Growth 


BY WILLIAM ROLLINS 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


IFTY YEARS AGO a nurseryman 

named Manning lived in Reading, 

Massachusetts. A friend of my 

father’s asked him for the best 
time to transplant. “Any time you 
wish,” was the reply. I remembered 
this, and when I ame a gardener 
I tried the p/an with success on my 
favorite flowers, Irises, Lilies, Roses 
and Peonies. It is well nigh impossible 
to say anything new in gardening, but 
it is necessary to say the old things 
constantly, for a new gardener is born 
every minute. This is why I show a 
Peony prepared for transplanting. In- 
cidentally the halftone gives you an 
idea of how the roots and leaf area of 


a . 





Stereoscopic view of Peony in process of tran 
Only one-third the | 


a Peony five years from the seed should 
look, when the tops have been partly 
cut, after the plant had blossomed. 
This method of reducing the leaf area 
aiter flowering was recommended to 
me by one of the most celebrated of the 
French Peony growers, and I advise it; 
especially when a plant is to be moved 
when flowering, or soon after. In the 
plant shown one-third of the leaf sur- 
face has been removed. 

To transplant, a trench is dug around 
the plant two feet deep, leaving a 
mound in the center containing all the 
roots undisturbed. A stream of water 
is then directed against this mound 
until all the dirt has been removed 
from the roots. The Peony is then 
lifted by one or two men, depending 
upon its size, and held over the new 
position, at the proper elevation, while 
dirt and water are poured in slowly 
until the mud has been washed into 
close contact with every rootlet and 
root hair, leaving them in intimate 
contact with the soil particles and 
ready at once to begin feeding on fresh 
food. A fine spray of water is then 
kept on the plant for a sufficient time 


to keep it from wilting. In the case 
of an Iris or a Rose in flower, for sev- 
eral days, if the weather is very dry, 
as it was when the Peony shown was 
moved a week after flowering. 

Now a word about the illustration : 
I have tried without success to get 
nurserymen to use stereoscopic pictures 
in their catalogues. Such photographs 
are the only ones that are useful for 
giving clear and life-like pictures of 
plants and gardens. Every real gar- 
dener should keep a garden log illus- 
trated with this form of photograph. 
Fifty years ago the poet, O. W. Holmes, 
invented a form of stereoscope which 
can be bought for one dollar. By cut- 


lanting by method here described by Mr. Rollins. 
surface has been removed 


ting off the projecting tongue you have 
an instrument with which you can ex- 
amine stereoscopic pictures in books 
or magazines. I hope in time to see 
this kind of illustration common in all 
the garden magazines. A stereo-half- 
tone three and a quarter by five and a 
half inches will give you a better idea 
of a en or a garden than one the 
size of a page in THE FLOWER GROWER, 
taken with one lens. While on this 
subject let me say that every gardener 
should learn to make Lumiere color 
photographs stereoscopically. A col- 
lection of this kind in the long winter 
evenings when you are too tired to 
study and longing for spring will give 
you ease and refreshment. They are 
so lifelike you will be carried back to 
the many happy days you have had 
with your plants. 

Mr. Rollins has not only given us a 
very interesting and scientific sug- 
gestion about transplanting, but he also 
has some very useful suggestions about 
pictures. The stereoscopic picture idea 
is a new one, so far as we know, as 
applied to floriculture. 
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Taking Care of the Summer Bulbs 
BY H. H. HENRY 


Dahlias and many other bulbs naturally 
multiply rapidly and, if they can be carried 
through the winter successfully, a large 
collection may be obtained in a few years 
from a very small start. Ali too often, 
though, many, and sometimes all of the bulbs, 
rot or dry up in the course of the winter, 
and have to be thrown away. If the Dahlia 
roots must be stored in a cellar where there 
is a furnace and where the air is consequently 
dry, it is best to place them in boxes with 
sand thrown over them, as the sand will 
keep them from shriveling. If there is no 
heat in the cellar, however, or if one corner 
can be divided off so as to make a storage- 
room, it is much better to pile the clumps 
one upon another on shelves or even on 
boards placed on the floor. The old stalk 
should be cut off two or three inches above 
the clump, and the roots given an hour or so 
to dry in the sun, but should not be allowed 
to remain outside much longer. When placed 
in storage, the clumps should be packed 
with the tops down. This is important 
for the reason that the hollow stalk 
contains an acid which will flow back 
into the crown, if it is not allowed to 
drain away, and will be very likely to 
start decay before the winter is half 
over. Sometimes Dahlias are divided 
in the winter, but it is better to leave 
this work until spring, as the bulbs 
keep best when in clumps. The best 
place for storing Dahlias is one having 
an average temperature of about 45 


egrees. ; 

Gladiolus bulbs are best handled in 
much the same way as Dahlia roots. 
They should be dried a few hours, and 
the tops cut off close to the bulbs, after 
which they should be stored in a cool 
but frost-proof room or cellar. I have 
found the best plan to be to store the 
bulbs in boxes of dry sand ; but, if there 
is no danger of freezing and if the air 
is not very dry, they will need no 
covering. If sand is not easily obtained, 
burlap bags or newspapers may be laid 
over the boxes. When Gladioli are dug, 
many little bulblets are commonly 
found clinging fast to the parent bulb. 
If they are removed, and in the spring 
planted out in rows in a sunny situation, 
they will make flowering-size bulbs in 
two years. The best way to store these, 
tiny bulblets is to place them in a paper bag 
which may be hung from the ceiling in the 
cellar, if the latter is not too warm and dry, 
or in the attic, if there is no danger of freez- 
ing there. 

Cannas like a winter temperature of about 
45 degrees, but the roots dry out quickly in 
a hot cellar. On the other hand, if the place 
where they are stored is too damp, they will 
start to grow. Covering them with dry 
sand is often a good plan.—Countryside 
Magazine 


The Horticultural 
Society of New York 


The Annual Fall Show of The Horti- 
cultural Society of New York will be 
held in the American Museum of 
Natural History, November 3-6. Prize 
lists may be had on application to the 
Secretary, Mrs. George V. Nash, New 
York Botanical Gardens, Bronx Park, 
New York City. 


THE FLOWER GROWER is a little late 
this month, and by December we expect 
to be exactly up to schedule. Few 
people appreciate the many details 
necessary and the difficulties of getting 
a publication out exactly on time. 
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Protecting Tender Garden Subjects 


By HENRY J. MOORE 
(In Gardeners’ Chronicle) 


ITH THE ADVENT of early winter, 
W naturally the grower of semi-hardy 

herbaceous and other plants, becomes 
much concerned as to the method to be 
employed in protecting these from the 
winter’s cold. Sometimes over-anxiety for 
their safety leads him to apply the mulch or 
protective material too thickly, with the 
result that many of the subjects are smothered. 
Sometimes he is too careless and applies too 
little, and consequently the subjects freeze. 

In order to successfully protect the tender 
plants, there are certain simple but essential 
things to learn. When we make a study of 
the way in which Nature protects the dor- 
mant subjects during winter, we find that 
the straws, leaves and twigs are usually 
blown in and around the plants and lodge 
very lightly. Even the leaves and stems of 
herbaceous subjects fall lightly over the 
roots which produced them. These protec- 
tive materials, when covered with snow, 
usually afford adequate protection during 
the coldest months. 

What does Nature teach us by the fore- 
mentioned simple illustration? That the 
winter’s mulch she applies is composed of 
coarse but light materials through which air 
may pass. Thus, when we apply a mulch to 
our herbaceous borders, or to beds, or plots 
of tender subjects, we must see that a proper 
material is chosen and properly applied, so 
as not to preclude the entrance or exit of air. 

Perhaps the greatest mistake is made by 
applying well rotted stable manure to serve 
as a protective mulch. While this may suf- 
fice in the case of many subjects, generally 
the practice is wrong. When saturated with 
moisture, the manure settles down into a 
dense, soggy mass through which air cannot 
readily pass, if at all, as the spaces between 
the fibres are filled with water to the exclu- 
sion of air. Well rotted stable manure may 
be advantageously applied to a host of hardy, 
well rooted subjects as a manure, and, in fact, 
this is generally practiced during the fall, 
but we must realize that there is a vast 
difference between-a manure and a protec- 
tive mulch. 

Strawy litter shaken out from the manure 
pile, or this mixed with leaves, or even leaves 
which have been piled away for one year, 
are themselves good for use to protect the 
tender plants of our borders. These should 
be spread over the border to a depth of about 
four inches, or over the roots of individual 
subjects, as the case may be. Between the 
fibres of this coarse material there are air 
spaces which will always be filled with air. 
This film or cushion of air acts as a buffer 
to the cold outer air, preventing its too rapid 
entrance, and to the relatively warmer air, 
preventing its too rapid exit from beneath 
the mulch. Thus a slow and gradual, but never- 
theless sure interchange of air takes place. 
The outer air is warmed in entering, the 
inner air does not leave too rapidly, and 
consequently the plants are not chilled by 
sudden changes of temperature. 

A soil in which there is a circulation of 
air is usually warmer, and certainly is drier, 
than one in which little circulation takes 
place. A heavy dressing of rotted manure 
precludes the entrance of air, and when once 
wet will keep the soil in a wet condition as 
long as the manure itself holds the moisture. 
When such a soil freezes, it becomes almost 
a solid mass of ice. A soil covered with a 
coarse protective mulch is usually drier, as 
the mulch above it does not hold water, but 
air. Such a soil, when in a frozen condition, 
is usually more or less “‘ honeycombed,” most 
of the spaces being only partially filled with 
ice, thus favoring aeration. 


No matter what materials are used for our 
purpose, the protective mulch should not be 
applied before the ground is lightly and, if 
possible, permanently encrusted by frost. By 
this time much of the moisture may have 
escaped, and when the winter’s covering is 
applied the tender subjects will enjoy a 
warmer and drier habitation through the 
cold months. To apply the mulch earlier 
than this may result in injury. If, after 
applying it, a warm or rainy spell should 
occur, the extra protection will tend to make 
the plants less hardy and less able to with- 
stand the winter, and, in some cases, to 
actually start prematurely into growth,—we 
must not cover up our plants too early. 

The principle outlined above will also 
apply to tender plants whose stems and 
leaves remain green through winter, and 
which depend upon these for the flowers of 
the coming season. Let us take Canterbury 
Bells as an example. When protecting these, 
it is only a case of applying the material in 
a slightly different manner, as it is not the 
roots which will freeze, but the tops, there- 
fore these must be protected. It will, how- 
ever, be obvious that a heavy layer of mulch 
will have a tendency to break the stems and 
leaves. Once broken they quickly decay, 
and often the plants will damp completely 
off. The more impervious to air the mulch, 
the greater the danger of damping. 

If a few small branches of trees, cut to a 
length of about eighteen inches, are stuck in 
the ground, about the same distance apart, 
throughout the area containing the plants, 
and the protective material is placed lightly 
over these, they will prevent it from pressing 
down upon the subjects unduly. Sufficient 
air will pass through the covering for the 
needs of the plants, (for plants require air in 
winter as well as summer). The covering 
will remain much drier when partially sus- 
pended on the branches, than were it on the 
ground, and the danger of damping be largely 
obviated. 

Tender shrubs, such as Roses of many 
kinds, may be protected by simply scattering 
strawy litter lightly around the roots, or by 
tying straw around the stems. The grower, 
however, should not attempt too elaborate 
operation when protecting these, or, in fact, 
any tender subjects. Any method of pro- 
tection which tends to exclude pure air, is 
wrong, any which favors a gradual inter- 
change of air is right. Certain parts of 
plants must “breathe.” Even the soil must 
breathe—the gases of fermentation must 
escape. It must be aerated or it cannot be 
healthy, and as an aerated soil is warmer 
than an unaerated one, plants are more 
likely to winter successfully under the former 
condition. 


Note by the Editor :— 


It would seem that the author of the above, in call- 
ing attention to the necessity of protecting tender 
garder. subjects during winter, has laid too much 
stress on the idea of protection against freezing. As 
a matter of fact, the object in winter protection is not 
so much to prevent freezing, in most cases, as it is to 
prevent sudden changes of temperature. Most garden 
subjects actually freeze, that.is, they are reduced in 
temperature below the freezing point during the 
winter, and, therefore, the protection afforded is not 
so much to prevent their freezing as it is to prevent a 
sudden rise in temperature during warm weather, or 
from bright sunshine. 


It is the alternate Sannin on8 4 Sooke or a sudden 
change of temperature, does the damage to 
tender garden subjects during winter, and with this 
principle in mind, Mr. Moore’s article above will be 
of much interest and assistance to those who have 
plants aud shrubbery needing winter protection. 

The protection of tender garden subjects is a most 
important thing in the rigorous climate of the North 
Temperate Zone, and it is well that those who have 
choice specimens should. give careful attention to the 
subject treated in the above article. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 


annnaneneneneeennennenee 








Anything worth doing is worth doing 
well, goes the old saying. I would 
improve the adage by making it read, 
Anything worth doing is worthy of 
being done the best way. There are 
always right ways,—always wrong 
ways; sometimes good ways,—some- 
times bad ways; but there is always 
just one best way. 

Irecently watched a woman watering 
her house plants. She went perfunc- 
torily from one to another as part of 
her daily routine, pouring into each pot 
a little water, only enough to wet the 
surface, but not enough to satisfy the 
natural thirst of the plant. 





On a hot, dry day, when tired and 
thirsty, how a big dipperful of cold 
water refreshes the body. Remember 
this when watering plants, especially 
house plants and plants in porch boxes 
that are deprived from getting natural 
attention. The nearer we follow 
Nature’s way the nearer we come to 
doing things the best way. Nature 
allows the soil to ‘get quite dry, even 
dusty, and then she saturates the 
ground thoroughly with a copious 
shower. Sprinkling the surface of the 
ground frequently with a little water, 
as many do, makes the soil sour and 
tends to induce harmful bacterial 
growth. 


When you want anything done, 
always call upon a busy person to do 
it. He will do it quicker and better 
and usually cheaper than the idle fel- 
low you felt constrained, out of sym- 
pathy, toemploy. A busy man is one 
who does so much he hasn’t time to 
reflect that he is too busy to do some- 
thing more. The fellow who is always 
complaining of being too busy to take 
on an additional task, may be sincere, 
but he usually fools himself more than 
anyone else. 


When a man eliminates the word 

“impossible,” then he begins to work 
miracles. “I will,” makes the impos- 
sible possible. To some extent we are 
creatures of circumstances and environ- 
ment, but mind is supreme, and will 
power brought to bear can control cir- 
cumstances and change environment. 





There are some people in the world, 
not many, I’ll admit, who know how to 
do everything right and who never 
make mistakes. Every task, however 
slight, is so important that it cannot 
be entrusted to anyone eise—they musi 
do it themselves. Reader, are you one 
of these profoundly gifted geniuses? If 
so, do you ever stop to consider what 
is going to become of this old world 
when you “kick off?” 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 

If subscribers will send us the names 
of flower loving friends, we will try 
and interest them in THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 
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Queries and Answers Department 


“ All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful attention. 
The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.” 








Dahlias Fail to Bloom 
To THE EDITOR :— 


Can you give me advice as to what can be the 
trouble with my Dahlias? Last fall I had a quantity 
of hen manure put on the ground, and this spring the 
gro was spaded. I put on a.little lime and raked 
it in at planting time. | put a small quantity of sheep 
eo well — bene | en. in the - s. Caner 
years, this spot of gro S apparently been too 
poor tb make a healthy growth of anything. That is 
why I ny | ekiqaatiy used fertilizers. 

lias have made a great leaf and stalk 
fe tall and luxurious, but very few blossoms. 

What can be the reason? I have planted the roots 
for several years, lifting them in the fall, drying them 
< sates a the foliowing spring. the 

Can you i= af why so much top and so few flowers ? 


Miss T. S., (Illinois) 

Answer :—Should think most important 
trouble was that the clumps were not sepa- 
rated when re-planted. A whole clump would 
produce quantities of foliage and few flowers. 
If the clump were divided, and the bulbs 
planted, there would probably be plenty of 
flowers. 

If buds formed, it is possible the Chintz 
Bug is troubling them. This is a smail, 
green, flying bug, that is very insignificant. 
It stings the foliage, eating it and the buds, 
causes buds to drop off, and flowers to develop 
imperfectly. Spray with Pyrox, Arsenate of 
Lead or any other insecticide for eating 


pests. 

Dahlia bulbs do not run out. They require 
frequent cultivation. Possibly an over- 
dressing of hen manure was the cause, as if 
Dahlias are not cultivated frecuently, too 
much manure is just as bad as too little. 

The bulb should have been laid flat down, 
six inches deep. Standing bulb up, may 
have been the cause, as then they do 
not receive sufficient moisture, which will 
result in surplus of foliage and few flowers. 
Do not stand Dahlia bulbs on end when 
planting ; lay them flat, six inches deep. 

J. K. ALEXANDER 





Cross-Fertilizing Gladioli 
To THE EDITOR :— 

For several years I have been looking for some 
reliable infermation on the cross-fertilizing of the 
Gladiolus, and I wish that you would send me through 
He some brief information on this subject. 

I would like to — if there are any special rules 
such as when to take pollen from any special flower 
and also how to transfer it. 

I have read articles telling how certain flowers of 
colors, cross-f together will make other 
flowers of certain colors, but I have never run across 
any information such as special rules, etc. 


H. F. P. 

Answer—To successfully cross two varie- 
ties of the Gladiolus a clear sunny day 
should be selected. Some provide themselves 
with pollen brushes, scissors, cheesecloth, 
etc., the operation is quite simple and may 
be perfectly successful when performed with 
the bare hands; no tools are necessary. 

Remove the stamens (pollenbearers) by 
cutting or pinching out, from the flower you 
wish to be the seedbearer, or female parent. 
This prevents self-fertilization. 

Ordinarily from about 10 o’clock in the fore- 
noon to five in the afternoon, the pistil opens or 
flattens out and exudes a sticky, heavy liquid 
which moistens its surface. 

Arriving at this stage the flower is re- 
ceptive and ready to be pollenated, which is 
done by cutting or carefully pinching out the 
stamen from the other parent and gently 
brushing the poilen over the sticky and 
receptive stigma of the seed parent. 

To assure success the pollen must be 
powdery and well ripened, and if all goes 





well, the flower will almost immediately wilt 
and close in its petals, the life giving prin- 
ciple travels down the stem and fertilizes 
the immature seed in the pod and growth 
commences. 

Seed should be gathered when the pod 
turns brown and starts to crack open. 
Nothing is gained by allowing the pod to 
open fully on the stalk as the seed is mature 
when opening starts. 

If left too long ungathered many of the 
finest seed will have blown away. When 
seed is harvested it should be kept in a warm, 
dry place to thoroughly cure, and can then 
be sown at once or kept for several years 
without losing its vitality. 

I have discovered through experiments 
covering a long period that seed may be 
harvested in November, cured and sown in- 
doors in greenhouse. Have gathered the 
tiny bulbs in March, cured them perfectly in 
dry sand left in a warm place, then in early 
May planted them out in the open ground. 

Many will bloom, if treated this way, the 
same year, and the increase will be about 
the same as the ordinary growth of two 
seasons. When freshly planted, Gladiolus 
seed should be kept quite moist and not 
allowed to dry otit until well up. 

It is entirely unnecessary to rub off the 
wings or membrane from the seed before 
planting, as some do. The growing of 
Gladioli from seed is a most fascinating pur- 
suit as no matter how many thousands are 
grown no two ever-bloom exactly alike and 
practically all are beautiful—H. E. MEADER, 
in Horticulture 


Mixing of Gladioli 
To THE Eprror :— 


I would greatly appreciate your answering the 
ay Oe the columns of THE FLOWER GROWER : 

A Gl ue grower in our town tells me that two 
different varieties of Glads, if pape near each other, 
will mix through pollenation. Ido not believe this to be 
true. If it is true, how do our large commercial 
growers preserve the purity of their stocks? 

cE & ¢. 

Answer—No, Gladioli do not mix through 
pollenation except to produce new varieties 
from seed. The bulbs are not affected. It 
is necessary to answer this question very 
often as it seems to be one which will not 
down. If there is anything in the idea we 


, have not been able to discover it from our 


fifteen years and~more of experience. We 
have not heard that commercial growers, 
any of them, ever reported the mixing of 
varieties as outlined. 


Gladiolus Sans Pariel 
One of our readers wants to know where 


Gladiolus Sans Pariel can be had and who 
was the originator. 


Catalogues and Price Lists 


loners Flowerfields Co., C. Zeestraten, Prop., 
Bemus P N. Y.—Price list of Irises, Peonies, 
Liliums pee eat perennials. 





H. W. Groschner, Napoleon, Ohio.—Instructions for 
planting, culture and care of Bearded Irises. 





Paul L. Ward, Hillsdale, Mich.—Catalogue and price 
9 — . Gladioli, Hardy Phlox, perennials, Aster 
|, etc. 


Lee R. Bonnewitz, Van Wert, Ohio.—“ Out ”’ list of 
Irises and Peonies, issued September 5, 1921. 








Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo.—1921 list 
of many different kinds of flowers, with supplement 
and wholesale insert. Helpful planting instructions. 





November, 1921 


Lee R. Bonnewitz, Van Wert, Ohio.— ti 
Garden Notes.” Peonies and Irises. ae 





Mrs. =, Crawford, LaPorte, Ind.—Catalogue and 
Price List of Irises. 


National Bulb Farms, Benton Harbor, 


Mich.— 
Peonies, Irises, Dutch bulbs, etc., ~ 


16 pages and cover, 





J. F. Munsell, Ashtabula, Ohio.—Spring wholesale 
list of Peonies. 





Lee R. Bonnewitz, Van Wert, Ohio.—Price list and 
catalogue of Peonies, 12 pages. 





M. F. & C. C. Wright, Sturgis, Mich.—Trad 
list of Gladiolus bul ibs. - ” s ne om 





A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind.—Wholesale list of 
Kunderd Gladioli for 1922. 





L. S. Ream, Pauldin ng, Ohio.—Retail catal yo am 
H 


price list of choice Gladioli, fall 1921-spring 1 





B. & A. Norley, 64 Bradfield Ave., Roslindale, 
Mass.—Catalogue of named varieties of Gladioli. 





Staniey Thorpe, Medway, R. D., Mass.—Catalogue 
of Gladioli. b3% 
_ Lee R. Bonnewitz, Van Wert, Ohio.—Peony price 
list for 1921, with garden notes No. 1. 





H. W. Groschner, Napoleon, Ohio. ry - 
for planting, culture and care of Bearded I 





Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo.—Cata- 
logue of Narcissi, Tulips and Peonies. 





J. R. Kimball, Nashua, N. H., R. F. D. 3.—1922 
wholesale list of Gladiolus bulbs. 





Lee R. Bonnewitz, Van Wert, Ohio.—Price list of 
fine and rare Peonies and Iris collections. 





Burton E. Lovesey, 32 Penfield St., 
Mass.—Catalogue of Gladioli. 


Roslindale, 





P. Vos & Son, Grand Rapids, Mich.—Catalogue 
and price list of Gladioli, fully illustrated. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, Etc., OF THE FLOWER G GROWER, 
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Signed) Madison Cooper 
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ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


Louise Golden Measure 
1] Alice Tiplady Crimson Glow 
Strong, clean and true stock 


JOSEEH MARTIN | 
_—————— a 














Finest Novelties of Merit 


DAHLIAS AND GLADIOLI 
John Scheepers, Inc. 




















522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
GLADIOLI OF QUALITY | 
Pink Wonder White Wonder 


Each $1.50; Doz. $15. Each $1.50; Doz. $15 
We list over Sixty Choice Varieties 


Send for Catalogue 


B. and A. NORLEY 


64 Bradfield Avenue, Roslindale, Mass. 
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My New Fall Catalogue 


Listing over 350 varieties of Choice Gladioli 
also Darwin Tulips and Peonies is now ready. 
Write for one at once as I want you on my 
mailing list. Something for the connoisseur 
as well as the novice. 
L. S. REAM 
Paulding, Ohio 











YOUNG, HEALTHY GLADIOLUS BULBS 


All the popular, as well as choice 
varieties at reasonable prices. Whole- 
sale or retail prices gladiy quoted. 


. J. F. BUSHNELL 
116 Union St.. Mansfield, Mass. 
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A. B. deGROAT 


BATH, N.Y. 


GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 


N’S 
“Kolorado-Kwality” 


% Full of Pep ” Bulbs and Roots 


WHOLESALE 








20 ACRES OF IRIS 
To choose from 
Send for 9 ~ — or retail 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield, L. L, N.Y. 


-" 























F. F. & F. 0. SHEPARDSON 


Mansfield, Mass. 
A fine lot of bulblets and planting stock 
in most all of the popular varieties. 
We are especially strong in Panama, 
Prince of Wales and Mrs. Dr. Norton. 
Let us know your requirements 














IRISES, PEONIES, GLADIOL! 


Importers and Growers of Choice Varieties 
600 VARIETIES OF IRISES. CATALOG FREE. 


Rainbow Gardens 


701-2 Commerce Bldg. ST.PAUL, MINN. 








GLADIOLI 


Descriptive price an of 40 varieties will be is- 
sued December Ist and will be mailed free to 
all applicants. 


Watch out for something new in that line. 


HENRY C. ECKERT, - Belleville, Ill 





GEORGE J. JOERG 


Wholesale Grower of 


GLADIOLI 


60 Varieties. All sizes 
NEW HYDE PARK, L. L, N.Y. 











Elmwood Terrace Gladioli 
All the finest varieties in varying 
sizes and bulblets. Storage space out- 
grown. Bargain prices for fall delivery. 


MRS. M. B. HAWKS 


nm, _ Vermont 














Specialist grower of fine and extra fine Iris, 
Peonies and hardy Chrysanthemums. 




















DAHLIAS 


“The Dahlia King” 








THE GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS 


Shipping season now closed; orders can be 
entered for 1922. Revised catalog out Feb. 1. 


Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 














1-10 Central St. 34, Bridgewater, Wellesley Farms, - Mass. 
4 
Mrs. Dr. Norton Thousands of bulblets on Le Marechal 


40,000 bulbs for season of 1922. Ticcoqventty 
from tra 


— Write 
list of standard variet 
J. R. KIMBALL 


R.3 Nashua, N. H. 









































Foch, Alice Tiplady, Flora, Mrs. Dr. 
Norton, Marie Kundred, etc. Write 
for quotations, for cash, Fall delivery. 


Robert R. Walker, Mansfield, Mass. 





























Fuller’s Gladiolus Farm The Lewis eeenios MY NEW CATALOGUE LISTING 
RL ADIOLL 4. | bythe beautltaldarkred Bre. John Mt Lews Gladioli-lrises-Delphiniums 
Strong divisions, 3 to5 $20 each 
Wholesale or Retail List of over 50 varieties ’ Send for list of he seen ™ Will be wee oy rt sintly cond name 
> ca on $3 to $15 cach ROBERT A. GIBLIN 
R.F.D.NOo *SOx 2at-a Y | MRS. JOHN M. LEWIS, Copenhagen, NLY. | Spring Valley, N.Y 
' - wMhAEIFT Tag 4 + | 
GLADIOLI—-new axpow | | $DAHLIAS = { |Vaughan’s Seed Store 
TAL South Strest. } Distinction and Merit | 100 an eee ae 
, Wholesale and Retail 4 ‘ 
Speer } Babylon DahliaGardens | ASK FOR OUR PRICE LIST 

CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST Babylon, L. L, N.Y. , CHICAGO NEW YORK 








Why not try some of our novelties 
at greatly reduced prices; also the 
standards. Planting stock and 
-bulblets of some varieties. 


Humphrey’s Flower Gardens 
Pataskala, Ohio 











WHOLESALE GROWER OF 


GLADIOLI 





E. E. STEWART 


Brooklyn - - Michigan 








~oowowwweeeeweweweweerreeeeTeee. 














IRIS SPECIALIST 


Mrs. Frances E. Cleveland 


A very large collection of the 
best of the Bearded, Crested, 
Spuria, Siberian and Japanese 
Irises, including such rare varie- 
ties as Tectorum Alba, Perry’s 
Blue and many fine seedlings of 
my own. 


Sunnybrook Farm Iris Garden 


Eatontown, N. J. 








Catalogue free 





Every Lover of Gladioli will want 
Gladiolus— Dorothy McKibbin 


Because it is the best ruffled pink variety yet 
produced. (See September issue of “The Flower 
Grower” for description). 

I am offering this wonderful Gladiolus at the ex- 
tremely low price of 35c each, $3.50 per doz.. 
$24.50 per 100, $225.00 per 1000. First size 1% in. 


Second size 1% in. to 1% in. at $24.00 per 
100, $215.00 1000. Third size 1 in. to 1% in. 
$23'50 per .00 per 1000. 50 at 100 rate, 


250 at Pr000 rate. All p- —_ to 100 rate pre- 
paid. 1000 rate F. O. B. 

offering “Butterfly” oi Kunderd’ s) that 
beautiful, delicate salmon-yellow at a big reduc- 
tion from 25c each, $2.50 per doz., to 15c each, 
$1.50 per doz., 11.50 per 100, P575.00 per 1000. 


Jobn H. McKibbin 
1309 Division St., Goshen, indiana 
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John Zeestraten 
GLADIOLUS GROWER 
East Bridgewater, - Mass. 


The best American and European 
varieties. 








Peonies, Irises, Gladioli 
Our Wholesale Price List of Gladioli is 
now ready. We will appreciate the 
opportunity to send you one. 
FOREST HEIGHTS GARDENS 
1815-26th Ave. No. Minneapolis, Minn. 














EXPENSIVE 


PEONIES 


Divisions my Specialty. 


W. A. SISSON, - Rosendale, Wis. 


_}rs. William Crawford 


» Peonies, Irises 
and Perennials ~ . 
1602 Indiana Ave. La Porte. Indiana’ 
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WiZARI b 


__ PULVERIZED 
SHEEP MANURE 


Wonderful natural fertilizer for amateur or 
 — growers—unequaled for lawn, 
lowers, vegetables, fruits and shrubs— effec- 
tively sterilized—no weeds or chemicals—safe 
and yy 


Ask your seed or garden supply man for 
WIZARD BRAND of write direct for full ix 
formation. 


The Pulverized Manure Company 
No. 19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 














GLADIOLI 


Send your name for price list, ready No- 
vember Ist, if you have not already done so. 


G. CHESTER BLACK 


Meadow Brook Flower Farm 
104 Marcy Ave., East Orange, N.J. 





If you are interested in 


GLADIOLI 


I want your name for my mailing list. Send 
for free copy 01 
“The Gladiolus Beautiful.” 
HOWARD M. GILLET, Gladiolus Specialist, 
Box F, Lebanon Springs, N.Y. 








“FOR 
Choice Gladioli 
The Massasoit Gardens 
NORTH ATTLEBOROUGH, MASS. 


W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


Angola, Ind. 





504 South College St. 























WALLACE’S IRISES 
Our collection of Irises is of world-wide origin 
and we are constantly acquiring new produc- 
tions. We are the introducers of the famous 
Foster, Bliss, Hort and Yeld Irises. 


R. WALLACE & CoO., Ltd. 


Tun Wells, nd 
Send aye and Iris Gardens.” 
free on application. 





Saunders Gardens 
GLADIOLUS GROWERS 
Fall Catalog of 125 varieties now ready. 
Address B. M. & M. E. LATHAM 





(Gardens North Scituate, R. |.) Mansfield, Mass. 








GLADIOLI 


Watch displays of our Roseash, Mari 

posa, Yosemite, Fallen Leaf, Grisly 
Bear, Cameo, Rosenel, and other va- 
rieties. 

Place early orders for delivery next 
Season. 

For rr we hope to introduce several 

choice, 


new varieties of our 
) ol Grand Prize Strain Gladioli. 


METZNER FLORAL COMPANY 
Mountain View, Calif. 









Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 
a competitors. Crowded 
5 with opportunity for money~ 
making and big fees. $5,000 to 
$10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
‘eey to master under our correspond- 
ence methods. Diploma awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916, 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today. 












American Landscape School, 11G Newark, N. Y. 








BED OF 50 DUTCH BULBS 


TULIPS, HYACINTHS, CROCUSES, DAFFODILS 
Plant Now To Bloom Gloriously Next Spring 
Send your address promptly so that we can send you at once a splendid, Big Collection of saan, fresh, 


sound, samanet eo made ay anaes — from 5,000,000 Bulbs grown wd = —s season in Holland. We 
rters and mail order dealers 


3; in 
This rosy ‘s to introduce our stock to 
FALL BULB ‘BOOK FREE new customers. A copy of this Fall Book 
is mailed free with every Bulb Order— 


16 pages, in illustrated, filled with offers of all sorts of Fall-Planting 
Bulbs, House Plants, Shrubbery and Hedge Plants, sold direct 
by mail at Wholesale Prices. Aliso. 
32 64 pages, fully illustrated. Only Magazine in 

ica telling all about growing flowers — Spring Seed, Bulb 

. is also mailed free to customers in January. 
pends on the offer you accept. For 
$1,00 we mail Magazine, Beche and 50 $0 Bulbs: for 50 cents we send every- 
thing and 15 to % Bulbs, according to ou 
my nd wat collection of Bulbs. For ‘only five two-cent stamps we 
zine a year and Fall Bulb Beok. Suit yourself about the offer 

nee, Every Bulb contains a beautiful flower, 

that will bloom outdoors next Spring. Bulbs will increase i pine, multi- 
Answer Now. © Will 


PARKS FLORAL MAGAZINE, 1224 


month for a full year, 


and Plant Book, 290 pages. 
The number of Bulbs we send you 


— accept, but write promptly. 


ply and bloom for years. 





arks Floral Magazine every 


FREE 


business since 1869. 


r stock; for 2 cents Magazine, 





‘ Be Printed Again. 


Lapark Read, LAPARK, PENNA. 











Peonies, Irises and Gladioli 


America and Mrs. Pepncls King, 1% to 1% in., 
each 5c., doz. 50c., 100, ae - 
Evelyn Kirtland, 1% in.: : Goliath, 1% in.; Liebes- 
feuer, 1% in.; Loveliness, 14 in.; Prince of Wales, 1% 
in., and Myrtle 1% in., each 15c., doz., $1. 
la Van, Frank Pendleton, Niagara, “Panama, 
Peace, Pink Perfection, Schwaben and War, No. 1, 
1% in. to 1% in., each 10c.; doz., $1.00. 
Red Emperor and Mary Fennell, 1% in., each 
7 lice Measure, $3. 
olden Measure, $3.50 each; Purple Glo: 1.75 
each : Louise, 80c. each. = vei 
Single and dozens above Postpaid. 
anting sizes of America bj Mrs. Francis King; 
bull and bulblets 
Peony and Iris catalog free. No price list on 
Gladioli except this ad. 


E. M. BUECHLY, GREENVILLE, O. 


GLADIOLI 


Marshal Foch, (Kunderd variety), duly 
registered at Cornell University. ize win- 
ner wherever shown, and awarded First Class 
Certificate of Merit by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. Exclusive stock. $150.00 
per 1000. 

Dorothy Wheeler, a beautiful pink Primulinus, 
was awarded a Silver Medal by the Massachusetts 
HorticulturalSociety. A great cut flower seller, pref- 
qoenae given . Alice Tiplady and other Primu- 

inuses. . 

Primulinus Hybrids, all Exhibition varieties as 
follows : 

Mintaka, soft pink ; lower petals soft creamy yel- 
low. Extra fine flower. 

Perseus, bright salmon with pale yellow throat. A 
fine flower. 

Antares, salmon-orange. Extra large flower. 

Boteeety: Alice Tiplady, Sirius, Argos, (Certificate 
of Merit . S.), Sweet Orra, Rigel, Capella, Spica, 
Salmon Beauty, Canopus, Altair, Regulus, North Star, 
Angola, Albion, Seneca, Roanoke, Gold Drop, Golden 
Gate, Sedan, lola, Elberton, Anita, Animosa, Albia, 
Linton, Dexter and Tupelo. By the 100 or 1000. Prices 
on application. 


Cc. F, FAIRBANKS, Cary Farm, 
Lexington, Mass, 








” . 

Going Down—Going Down! 
Since sending out my “HIGH MERIT LIST” for 1921- 
22 we have dug and cleaned the Le Marechal Foch 
stock and the bulblet increase was something beyond 
my wildest expectations. From an examination of the 
bulbs made a month ago I expected a good increase 
but nothing like we found upon digging the bulbs. 

I am going to +e my ¥or the advantage of 
this spenemens growth by reducing the bulblet 
price from $15.00 a 1000 quoted in my trade list to 
ONLY $10.00 per 1000 and as a SPECIAL INDUCE- 
MENT to eve them a start with this fine variety I 
will include ABSOLUTELY FREE with every 500 
bulblets ordered one large ret size, plump, healthy, 
high crowned bulb for trial in order that you may see 
for Zoureeit the wonderful commercial possibilities 


New Price Bulblets Le Marechal Foch 
$1.25 per 100 $10.00 per 1000 $45.00 per 5000 
Guaranteed truetoname. All postpaid. No order 
for less than $1.00. 250 bulblets at £10 rate. All ordere 
already booked will be filled according to these re- 
duced prices. 

Le Marechal Foch is early as Halley, twice the size 
of America, better color than America, light pink, 
spikes never crook, stands hot weather better than 
any other variety and isthe best commercial bet in 
the Gladiolus business today. Get your start now, 
the demand will be unlimited. It is the strongest 
bulblet germinator that I have ever grown. 


Raymond M. Champe, Walled Lake, Mich. 
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LAWNS, FLOWERS AND CROPS 


November, 1921 Ghe Flower Grower 
The American Botanist Choice America Gladiolus Bulbs POTASH-MARL 
——7—7 He. 1-H 4 a M fe. 4-8 é c] os M —A Natural Plant Food for— 


For the Student, Gardener and Nature 
Lover 


Scientific but not technical ; popular but not fanci- 
ful; literary but not academic. New ideas and 
helpful suggestions Say printed—$1.50 a 
year; sample 25 cents. 




























a 

| Maine Grown 

America, Independence, Halley, M. No 
4, $11. _ Ness 5, $7.50. No. 0,6, $5.00 Bullets 
«» $2. Retail e nuary 
Standard and new ae If pure, healthy, 
vigorous stock interests you, write for copy. 
DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
125 Concord St., Portiand, Me. 











BOLLES DAHLIAS 
Bolles Dahlia Brochures (J/ustrated) 


Wiitten by an American Grower for American ama- 

teurs and professionals, for American conditions 
of climate, soils markets. Beautifully illustrated. 
a the rene, Ev a lia lover, ——- 
whet mone or joy, exhibition, or commercially, 
needs these booklets. 


_ Titles include History, Cultivation (including ioca- 
tion and soil); Propagation; Fertilizers and Forcing; 
Cut Flowers; Commercial Growing and Sales: Breed. 
ing New Varieties; Enemies; Harvesting and Storage; 
etc. Twenty-five cents each. Brochure on Harvesting 

and Storage is ready for distribution. It may save your 
crop of = My 1922 Dahlia Catalog ready January 


Chariton Burgess Bolles 
R. F. D. 3, Box 84 Media, Pennsyivania 
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Homer F. Chase 


GROWER OF UP-TO-DATE 


Gladioli for the Trade 


WILTON, - NEW HAMPSHIRE 











This is the Way 
Florists Get 
Good Results 


“1 use Stim-U-Plant fertilizer mostly for greenhouse 
plants like Geraniums, Vincas, Roses, Chrysanthemums, 
Genistas, etc. in liquid form, with great results,” says 
Charles Franke, Grower of Trees, Plants and bulbs, W ater - 
ford, N. J., September 28th, 1921, 


These handy tablets can be used directly in the soil or in 
water, for flowers, vegetables, shrubs and trees. No odor— 
Stainless. They are made by the Karp-Thomas Cultures 
Corporation, 80 Lafayette Street, New York City, and by 
their use amateurs can obtain professional results. The 
price is 75 cents per 100, $3.50 per 1000. Full directions 
with each package—at seed stores or direct from the manu- 
facturers. 











Phlox and other flowers. 


WILLIS E. FRYER, 








NEW CATALOG 


Besides my new Iris it will contain the depend- 
able varieties of Hemerocallis, Gladioli, Peonies, 
It is Free. 





MANTORVILLE, 
MINN. 














INSEE BULBS 


at" Darwin Tulips, Piyecinti, Nar- 


rocus, Lilies, R bs, 
etc., =. yee of 
Our New Guide to Rose Cul- 
ture for 1922 


Send for copy today. It's free. 
Offers the leading varieties of 
bulbs and nw for winter 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 


Box 1166 


West Grove, Pennsylvania 








Prices on application 
Pentecost & Martin, Inc. 
15 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 












Fred W. Baumgras 
Grower of Fancy 
GLADIOLI 


WHOLESALE AND RET. ‘AIL 


for other varieties, for descriptions, 


P nie and for rates on larger quantities, 
eonies or, 


send for catal 


icatissima, . 
Alexandri Petite Renee, Edulis Superba, Meis- 
sonier, Single Tall Red, 40 cents each. 

arguerite Gerard, Avgiengian Felix Cromsse, 
Octa Demay, Modele de Perfection, ame 
Fould, ate Ke iemile Ga Galle: 7 75 cents each. 


Plena, Eugene Verdier, Eugenie 
erdier, Claire Pee © Giotre de Charles Gombault, 


Bigot, $1.00 
Tulips— Mixed Late owerin Wedding Veil, 
$2.00 per ri00. Red Parrot. lara Butt, Kate Coase 


away. Mixed ins, ne la White "Queen, 
Willmott, $3.00. Farncombe = a Coe oe 


Narcissi— '~Ten varieties in mixture, 100 bulbs, 
$2.40. All Flow es include delivery by mail or express. 


er Gardens, - Carterville, Mo. 








If you are a professional, or amateur grower, you will find the columns of 


A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST. 
Published monthly. Subscription, $2.00 a year. 286 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


ENERS’ CHIRONICLE 
(OF AMERICA 














Gladioli 


Some new ones for the com- 
ing season at reduced prices. 
Price list ready Oct. 15th. All 
sizes of many of the leading 
varieties. 


C. M. GROSSMAN, Gladiolus Specialist 
Petoskey, Mich. 








IRISES==== 


A choice collection of Irises. New retail anc 
wholesale lists. We are prepared to furnish 
advice asto best varieties adapted to warm 
and semi-arid climates. 


THE DEAN IRIS GARDENS 
Moneta, ° 








E. P. TRAGARD 
Maplebrook Gladiolus Gardens 


West St., Mansfield, Mass. 
Unusually plump, healthy, home-grown bulbs, 
True to name 


WHOLESALE RETAIL 








Fee saMeLe POULTRY AND PETS 


«il Breeder’s Magazine devoted to 
Rabbits for Fi Food, Fur and ron. Fur Farming. 
| a a Pigeons, Dogs, Cage-Birds, and all Pet 





Special Writers for Each Department 
age A illustrated, and replete with timely 
articles, show and items f 

: reports, newsy i or 


SPECIAL TRIAL 8 MONTHS 50 CENTS 
SUBSCRIPTIONS $1.50 YEARLY 


A consolidation of twelve specialty Magazines. 


POULTRY AND PETS PUB. CO. 


1321 N. Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 








PEONIES and IRISES 
Send for Price List 


Hoffman Peony Gardens 
Hudson, Ohio 











R. C. BURGAR 
Northern Grown 
Gladioli 
We wish you could see them growing. 

ASHLAND, WIS. 








— I GRow — 


High Grade Peonies 


Send for Catalogue 
WwW. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
REMINGTON, IND. 








KING OF COMMERCE DAHLIA 


has again proven its superiority as a 
cut flower variety—you can’tafford to 
be without it. 

Indiana Dahlia Farm, New Albany, Ind. 


1200—Varieties— 1200 
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ARE WE THANKFUL? 


Indeed we are—because our harvesting is completed, and we are able 
to come in out of the chilly blasts to finish cleaning up as fine a lot of 
GLADIOLUS B S as one would care to see. Why, even the 
bulbs appear thankful as they byles out from the + of crymecreise, 

E YOU THANKFUL ?-—Well, you'll more thankful 
you ae oo our new Price List and Bulb Chart. 


Chas. B. Raffauf, Independence, Iowa 


Our LIST OF 


Satisfied Clients 





is the backbone of our extensive trade 





1112 N. E. 18th Street - = 


PLANTING STOCK 


Orange Glory, Mrs. Dr. Norton, Mona Lisa, Lilywhite, Crimson Glow, 

Rose Glory, Anna Eberius, Violet Glory, Scarlano, Joe Coleman, Mrs. 

Wm. Kent, ‘Evelyn Kirtland, Herada, Myrtle, Giant White, Prince of 

— Pink Perfection, Scariet Princeps, Red White & Gold, and White 
uster. 

Also have 10,000 two year old bulbs of above varieties. Spring delivery 

only. Write now for list ready in December. 


ARTHUR C. PERRIN 
PORTLAND, — 


throughout the States and Canada. 


They recommend P. Vos & Son every- 
where. 


Why? 
Because the “Glads” shipped by us are 











Gladiolus Bulbs! 


Young Bulbs 1 to 1 in. for Delivery This Month 
Doz. 


3 


RII nse cteass occssecso.~ 35 $2.50 

te ni nccdkanencknoamnuamee 30 2.00 
ERIE EE age) See I 36 2.25 
is Se atiii eioa oi 35 2.50 
I i cn kaccan 30 2.00 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton___-_...___..--_-_- 35 2.50 
TTT Oe ie ao ean ccna get ck 35 2.50 
EE RE ae 50 3.50 
eh 35 2.50 
, Sears Me ee a Se 50 3.50 


3 at doz, rate, 25 at the 100 price, delivered in the 4th zone 


GEO. HALL, - Adelphia, N. J. 


healthy, true to name stock. 


A card will bring you either our whole- 
sale or retail catalog. 


A trial order will make you a satisfied 
client. 


That’s all. 


P. Vos & Son 


P. O. Box 555, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(The Home of “True” Gladioli) 





























LILYWHITE! 


Vigorous Prolific Healthy 


Awarded First Prize in White Class at the big 
Boston Gladiolus Show, August, 1920 


Lilywhite has this year again demonstrated its special fitness as an early 
florist variety. No other variety seems to fill the want in the white class 
like Lilywhite during the early season. 

Our stock is now complete and those wanting blooming sizes should order 
— Prices have again been reduced this year, and we quote as 
ollows : 











Size No. 1 if in _ . ae $15.00 per 100 
a _ 9 (Ss 10.00 per 100 
= = ME Oe occ, 8.00 per 100 
- 4, y ~4 ne RE Se, 6.00 per 100 
ih > ff) =e Janelle 5.00 per 100 
oa 6, OE seers 3.00 per 100 
Rat, Sa EE ee Le 


Sound Bulblets of Mrs. Dr. Norton 
Introducer’s pure stock $5.00 per 1000 


5 per cent off for cash with order. Special discount on large quantities. 





Growers send for trade list of rare and fine varieties. | 
planting stock list of new kinds. 


H. E. MEADER 


Gladiolus Specialist DOVER, N. H. 
Wholesale and Retail 


Get my 
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early 
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order 
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TO MY FRIENDS AND CUSTOMERS 








who want to take advantage of an early cash offer to secure the following choice Gladioli, I will 
allow a discount of 20% from my regular retail prices as will be given in 1922 catalog. This 
offer only holds good until December 1st. Orders mailed after that date will have to be re- 
turned. The prices given in this ad. will be the regular 1922 catalog prices from which you 
deduct 20%. All orders from this offer will be shipped prepaid any time after February 15. 


No fall shipments will be made. 





Primulinus Varieties: Plain Petalled Varieties: 

Each Per Doz. Per 100 Each Per Doz. Per 100 
ee Tee. eck cnc ckcns $ .25 $ 2.50 $18.75 Aberdeen ...=........ as fe $ 1.50 $11.25 
yt 25 2.50 ee unesaqern 50 5.00 
a RE 15 1.50 11.25 BE En ncwncwewcconeneoe~ -50 5.00 
i 20 2.00 15.00 a .20 2.00 15.06 
= CA as aie 35 3.50 Ee ms .25 2.50 18.75 
As 25 2.50 18.75 Comary Quem ............. 25 2.50 18.75 

maa aeaieatana mare memmamaane : : : 5 25 2.50 18.75 
Arlon 35 3.50 26.25 ge 
vf 5 es ates meme siaiaacanctatadl “1b 1.50 11.75 EE 35 3.50 
en : “ -f9 ee oe 35 3.50 26.25 
GeeOee.......- == 25 2.50 i 15 1.50 11.25 
— NE seat nits aichiseisk Ssoligasee ase = ro 18.75 ae EE RTA TD = +4 26.25 
i ec ciincepsinatetansitnes stint ° . a a ee 1 1.5 11.25 
I icccitiaih-ctendcepitiatienianeemtiins 15 1.50 Early Pendleton -___-_---~- 30 3.00 22.50 
SRE 25 2.50 18.75 Fire Ribbon ---_-_________- 25 2.50 18.75 
| RL Te aR 25 2.50 18.75 A nome — ~---------- = — a 
OS Ss See 1.00 10.00 ED enn nnn nnn ne ° : . 
Golden Gate -------------_- 25 ee ee ad = —_— — 
TTI 25 2.50 nae = ry 
NE isitit ats tceisdseiines 50 5.00 37.50 EE ATrsctowetmecwenens  % : 
AR Se "15 7.50 — 10 1.00 7.50 
Reman 20 2.00 15.00 ilima -------------------- 25 2.50 18.75 
ee 20 2.00 15.00 ee .25 2.50 18.75 
Salmon Beauty ------------ 25 2.50 ee | eno = = 
a a ae 25 2.50 18.75 ~  — ——eeme 7 4 26.25 
Mary Pickford ............. 35 3.50 26.25 
_ aera ae 30 3.00 22.50 
Yoeman 25 2.50 wet oe aoe 20 2.00 
ii SASS ia sialic aa . pare, ce, Deertem........-.... .50 5.00 37.50 
e e i Spee ae oe 15 1.50 11.75 
Ruffled Varieties: Neutrality ——————- = 35 3.50 26.25 
eas 15 1.50 11.75 
Each Per Doz. Per 100 Orph 35 3.50 
O°: _ 1. -.. a. 2. 
ee oe .20 2.00 15.09 
E. J. Shaylor___----------~- 50 5.00 37.50 _ “3 see 15 1.50 11.25 
a 50 5.00 Primrose Beauty __________ 20 2.00 15.00 
} sayy men a -75 7.50 Parets Geet _.........-.-.- 35 3.50 
“a .25 2.50 18.75 , = (a ae .25 2.50 
June Delight__.........-.-- 35 3.50 26.25 emaacliemnes SPATE 35 3.50 
ye gy oa ae eEy es eae = yo a Bed ee a 15 1.50 11.25 
range Glory-------------- . . . _. = 2 See -75 7.50 
Pink Lily...........---~--- 50 5.00 37.50 ahi 20 2.00 15.00 
Pride of Lancaster__.______ 50 5.00 37.50 Salmon Plume _____________ 35 3.50 
Purple Glory --.-..-------- 1.50 15.00 Scarlet Princeps __..__-__-- 35 3.50 26.25 
Red, White and Gold____-__-_ -50 5.00 37.50 i ll SR 15 1.50 11.25 
Rose Glory ---------------- -50 5.00 37.50 Summer Beauty ________--- 15 1.50 11.25 
ae light Seseseooreess= a aa — 22--------- -------- .30 ye 22.50 
i eae é . Saar es .20 2. 
White Glory -._....-.------ 35 3.50 26.25 ae o Pever............ 75 7.50 
Youell’s Favorite _..__._.-_-- -20 2.00 15.00 ee 25 2.50 18.75 


This year for the first time I am issuing a wholesale list to professional Gladiolus growers 
and will be pleased to mail a copy to wholesale growers only. If you are not known to me as a 


professional grower it will be necessary for you to send bank reference that you are a profes- 
sional grower in order to secure this list. 


A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Indiana, U.S.A. 


(The Originator of the RUFFLED GLADIOLUS) 
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AVALANCHE AT “GLADAC 


Large Part of Fine Stock of Choice Bulbs Swept Away 


Our ad. in October Flower Grower started it and the rush is still on. 
Refer back to that ad. and we'll tell you what happened. 


Campiately Sold the Following: 


America, Arizona Rose, King, —_ Hulot, Peace, Black Pan 

lory 2a Thos. T Kent Panama, Splendorra, Schwaben, Tiplady, 

ent, Mona Lisa, Europa, lla, 
Amarillas, Prince of Wales, Goliath, Villa, hen 

nell, Anna I berius, Mrs. Willard Richardson, Byron | Smith, ack 
Lo of Lancaster, Mrs. Wm. Kent, "Autumn, Purple G' 

We still have stocks of all the other varieties, Oe = of which we re- 
gard as among our very choicest, and our Half Price Offer is still 
open. Every mail winds up some other variety. 


H. E. CHRISWELL, WANAKAH, HAMBURG P. 0., N. Y. 


“Gladacres” Flower Farm 








United Bulb Company 


Leading Growers of 
Commercial and Choice 


GLADIOLI 


Mount Clemens, - - 








aa 








Mich. 








SONGS “Get Acquainted” $1 Sale 


To acquaint you with Gnas Tried and True bulbs, 


also add to my mailing list names of actual buyers, I 
offer these unusual values, on following terms: 

Prices are for Movember only, and subject to stocks 
unsold upon receipt of order. At these prices, goods 
will be put up and sold in $1.00 lots only, as listed—no 
more, no less. Each customer is limited to $1.00 worth 
of any one item, but may order as many items as desired. 


BULBLETS—Liberal Count BULBS—Under % Inch 


600 Prince of Wales...$1 125 Schwaben .. ..... . .$1 
= ae _ =: - a. nas cece al a 
sd 10 Gold Drop .......... 1 
500 Linton, Prim. ..... 35 Storm Cloud $1 
600 Mrs. Moulton $1 40 Roanoke 
550 ee a exend . See oe eee 
400 Storm Cloud ...... $i 75 Gretchen Zang .. ... $1 
125 le Mavecshal Foch .$1 40 Dexter .. ........-- $1 
500 Dexter, Prim. ..... $1 140 Peace .. ........-.- $1 
700 Gretchen Zang ....$1 70 Prince of Wales..... $1 
a6 es caceeed $1 225 Prim. Hy. Mixed $1 
BOSD MORSO .. .. wc ccccee $1 100 Exhibition Mixed $i 
2 Sarre $1 125 Mrs. Pendleton ..... $1 
1,500 Mrs. Pendieton . $1 
2,000 Primulinus Mixed . $1 BULBS—%, to % Inch 
1,000 Exhibition Mixed ..$1 05 Roanoke .. ........ $1 
75 Gold Drop, Prim....$1 99 storm Cloud .. ..... $1 
BULBS—% to 1 Inch 60 Gretchen Zang ...... #1 
pe, 7 Gold pate i eae b- 
4 Gold Drop ........ $1 Prince 0: SB... 
18 Storm Cloud ...... $1 25 Lin oe ses ceecees $1 
20 Lin oh se eee 90 Schwaben .. ....... $1 


36 Prince of Wales...$i 
20 Roan: 1 BULBS—1 Inch and Up 


55 Exhibition Mixed ..$1 3 Gold Drop ........--. $1 
ite . 3 M-s. Dr. Norton..... $1 
45 Gretchen Zang $1 ee $1 


Terms: Cash with order. Shipment within a few 
weeks, at my risk, prepaid to your door. No substitution 
unless requested. Might be well to name second choice. 

Flora and Foch bulblets especially fine; 100% pure. 
Exhibition Mixed contains Herada, Kirtland, 1910 Rose, 
Prince of Wales, Lilywhite, Schwaben, etc. 


J. D. LONG, Grower, Boulder, Colo. 





















Richard Diener Co., Inc., 


Originators and Growers of the 
Largest and Finest 


Gladioli and Petunias 





1922 Catalogue now ready. 
Free on Request. 





Kentfield, ‘Marin County, California 





WE GROW THE BIG 5 





White Wonder Pink Wonder 
Early Snowflake 
Albania Buttercup 


Write for information about these wonderful new pro- 
ductions. Every one a prize winner the past season at 
Boston and New York. The center of attraction in show- 
room, field or garden. 





Le Marechal Foch 


A beautiful shade of light pink, flowers much larger than 
America and very early. It has all the good qualities of 
America and Halley and none of the weaknesses of either, 
making it pre-eminent as a cut flower variety. 


Bulblets $10.00 per 1000. (Liberal discount to the trade 
on large quantities. ) 





H. M. Barrett & Son 











Cranbury, = 


- New Jersey 
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GARDEN NOTES 


The rush of business during the 
planting season has delayed the 
publication of my Garden Notes. 
They will be mailed in November. 


LEE R. BONNEWITZ 
South Washington Street 
VAN WERT, OHIO 











The Peterson 
PEONY DIGEST 


is to the endless varieties 
offered what the Five-Foot 
Library is to the literature 


Send us your name and ad- 
dress and we will mail you a 
copy. 





Peterson Nursery 


1032 Stock Exchange Bidg. 
Chicago, - Hilinois 
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Attention! 


As usual I again won at the show of 
American Gladiolus Society, held at St. 
Thomas, the first prize for twenty of the 
best varieties, also seven other first, and 
three second prizes, for the best pinks, 
yellows, whites, purples, etc. 





Those entered included several of my 
choice Primulinus varieties which can- 
not be beaten. The demand for them is 
steadily increasing on account of. their 
graceful flowers and beautiful colors. 
Requests for catalogs will be filled later. 


Chautauqua Flowerfield Co. 


C. Zeestraten, Proprietor 
BEMUS POINT, - - NEW YORK 














straight spike with many blooms open at once. 


The Pfeiffer Nursery, 


GLADIOLUS--1910 ROSE 


(Kunderd 1915) 


A coming cut flower variety, bright attractive Rose color, with a white line on lower petals. 


Nice 


Does not burn or blister in the hottest sun. Strong 
grower, rapid propagator, extra fine forcer and a good seller. 


Strong Blooming Size Bulbs, $1.50 per doz., $9.00 per 100 postpaid 


Prices for all sizes by the thousand on application. 


What more do you want ? 


Winona, Minn. 











mercial sort. 








Silver Medal Detroit, 1919 #£Silver Medal St. Thomas, Can., 1921 


I have been keeping “mum” and not saying anything about Sweet Lavender until 
such a time that I could offer a limited amount of stock to the public. The Glad 
Philosopher thought enough of Sweet Lavender to include it in his list of thirteen 
XXXX varieties out of 150 varieties tested. Others are highly complimentary in its 
praise. It is early—It is beautiful—It has all the qualifications of a First-Class com- 


Cleveland Road, 





CLEVELAND ROAD 
RAVENNA OHIO 


SWEET LAVENDER, LEOTA, NYMPH, CATHERINE COLEMAN AND SHEILA 


(All Coleman Originations) are included in my new list. Send your name on a postal. 
SPECIAL: Le Marechal Foch bulblets $12 per 1000; $1.50 per 100. 


JOE COLEMAN, 


RAVENNA, O. 
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ortunity Offer” 








Here is your chance to secure, at very reasonable prices, bulbs and bulb- 
lets of several “really fine” new varieties of Gladioli. 


The following are all admirably adapted for cut flower purposes, and 


bring top prices. 


Stocks of these four varieties are very limited and will in all probability 
fall short of the greatly increasing demand; therefore place your order now. 


This is Your Chance—Grasp It. 





“ Le Marechal Foch ” 


A REAL Glad with big possibilities. 


A wonderful new pink variety, with immense, wide 
open flowers that are a charmingly beautiful shade of light 
pink. Blooms as early as Halley and the flowers are twice 
as large as those of America. Strong grower and rapid 
multiplier, doing well under all sorts of conditions. Will 

grown more extensively than America was ever grown, 
as soon as stock of it becomes sufficient. “A gem.” Grasp 
this opportunity. 


Selected 1st size bulbs; $30.00 per 100. 
Bulblets; $12.00 per 1000; 5000 for $55.00. 


“A. W. Hunt” (Christy) 


(Originator’s Description)—One of the very finest 
Gladioli grown. Conspicuous in the field among hundreds 
of other sorts, and attracting more attention than almost 
any other. A very strong grower, with great broad foli- 
age, tall, upright, sturdy, early and prolific, yielding large 
bulbs and numerous large bulblets. The spike is long and 
straight, well set with very large flowers of great sub- 
stance, three to five open at once. Color a very pleasing 
shade of Carmine or Vermilion without markings, except 
a gold line in the center of flower petals. 


Florists and Growers will make no mistake in 
getting a siart with this variety. Highly recom- 
mended. 

First disseminated at $5.00 each. 
each; $10.00 per doz. 
doz. Bulblets $4.00 per 100; $35.00 per 1000. Stock very 
limited. 


Fine bulbs now $1.00 


Planting stock, 50c each; $5.00 per 


“Louise ” 
The “Orchid” of Gladioli. 


A beautiful lavender or “Orchid” color. Blooms of 
the largest size, often measuring 6 inches or over. Strong 
grower and great drought resister. Always attracts at- 
tention and invokes words of praise. For funeral work 
this variety is unsurpassed and brings the top price as a 
cut flower. “A good buy.” 


Selected ist size bulbs; $30.00 per 100. 
Bulblets; $16.CO per 1000; 5000 for $75.00. 
“Prim Beauty ” (Christy) 

(Originator’s Description) —Disseminated to some ex- 
tent the last two years, this variety has received the high- 
est praise. It is a true Hybrid, one of the “hand-made” 
sorts, grown from hand-pollenated seed, Primulinus X 
Gandavensis, and shows very piainly characteristics of 
both parents. Remarkably vigorous and extraordinarily 
prolific, growing four to five feet high, very broad, dense, 
dark green foliage; a row of it is really a “Floral hedge.” 
A two foot spike, often twenty or more flowers well placed 
but not crowded, of rich golden yellow, finely overlaid with 
a delicate network of brightest crimson covering alike both 
front and reverse of petals, which are otherwise entirely 
free fram any blotch or marking. Its increase is won- 
derful, often three or four giant bulbs from one planted, 
besides a host of bulblets. 

I am receiving many testimonials concern- 
ing this variety and urge every one to give it 
a fair trial. 

Large bulbs; $5.00 per doz. Planting stock, $2.50 per 
doz. Bulblets $2.50 per 100; $20.00 per 1000. Stock very 
limited. 





Gladiolus—Mrs. Watt, color of the American Beauty Rose. Planting stock, (under 1-2 


inch) $6.50 per 1000; bulblets, $4.00 perj'qt. 


Bulblets, $5.00 per 1000; 5000 for $22.50. 


Mrs. Dr. Norton, same size, $80.00 per 1000. 


Terms, 5% discount for cash with order—30-60 days net. 


Wholesale price list of ‘the desirable standard varieties ready in November. 


Illustrated 


retail catalogue, describing over 100 fine and extra-fine varieties, out in January. Your name 
and address will bring you a copy of both. Write today. 


ALFRED OESTERLING £ladiolus Specialist) 


Star Route, Butler, Penn. 
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Movilla Peonies 


are in a class by themselves. They are grown and 
cultivated under most up-to-date conditions and are un- 
surpassed for vigor and freedom of bloom. 








Awarded Gold and Silver Medals by 
AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 





Permanent embossed metal labels are furnished free with 
every variety. 

Send 30c. for descriptive catalogue, with symposium rat- 
ings, or send a postal card for free price list. 


MOVILLA GARDENS 
James Boyd John C. Wister 
Haverford, Pa. 





IRIS and PEONIES 


If you want them when you want them try us. 
We dig the day the order is received and ship the 
same day or the next. 


GEO. N. SMITH, WELLESLEY HILLS, 82, MASS. 











PUGET SOUND GROWN IRIS EXCEL ALL! 


Read These Letters Monthly and Be Convinced. 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 30, 1921. 
Mr. O. M. Pudor, Puyallup, Wash. 
Dear Sir: I regret I am so late in acknowledging receipt of Iris 
my Knight.” It was AN EXTRA FINE LOOKING PLANT, and according 
o Mr. B. Y. Morrison, he has never seen this variety give SUCH LARGE 
SEnSOseRS. Many thanks. Yours truly, 
Cuas. E. F. G. 


My 1921 Iris catalog is now entirely exhausted. Shortly afer the 
new year I will publish a new, very complete and illustrated catalog, de- 
scribing all the old friends, and some 50 of the newest and rarest 

%, as Originated in this country, England and France. Prices will 
be within reason, and the rhizomes of the strongest and best. If in- 
terested, especially i in the newer and rarer sorts, send for your copy. 


PLANTING TIME IS COMING AGAIN IN THE EARLY SPRING. 


0. M. PUDOR, Iris Specialist, PUYALLUP, WASH. 


(In the famous Valley of the Mountain) 





™4 





About My Catalogue 


I have a lot of unanswered requests for my catalogue. There are 
two reasons. First: I am very busy saving the crop. Second, and 
more important: My last spring’s catalogue is so incomplete "and, 
in some cases out-of-date, that it takes more time than I can now 
spare to make necessary pen-and-ink changes—let alone additions. 


NEW VARIETIES 


I am constantly on the lookout for new and better ‘sorts of 
Glads. and shall include a number of these in my new list and the 
compilation of the list takes some time and careful thought. So 
please wait a little longer and I will have it ready for you. Mean- 
time I will call attention to a few items: 

DIENER VARIETIES 

Several of these are already announced as “sold out for this 
season.” Others are limited to “6 to an order.”” Among the “sold 
out”’ po mn Beauty and Myrtle McNally. 

ma Eberius (of which one dealer recently tried to buy 
25. oo T'st shall list at 20 for the present; perhaps 25c iater, for the 
express purpose of not getting sold out. 

Le Marechal Foch. Last season I sold this at 0c each and 
they were nice one-inch bulbs which bloomed well. Usual price, you 
know, was $1.00. My price will be 50c for large bulbs and 40c 
for medium. 

Flora, the grand yellow, will be 40c and 30c. A few Golden 
Measure, loraer bulbs than I have ever seen before, at $3.00 each. 
Only _a few of these. Orange Glory (K) 35c; Rose Glory 
35c: White ry Titanic, the unriv: ied, will still be 0c. 20c. 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, while they last. at 50c. Crimson Glow 
50c, as I happen to have a nice stock of it. 


I hope to have the new list out in November. 


Geo. S. Woodruff, Box F., Independence, lowa 


(Notice box letter.) 























M. F. & C. C. WRIGHT, 


of Sturgis, Michigan, 


are offering some extra fine stock of Louise for this season. 


This variety won first prize 


at the Massachusetts Horticultural Society Show at Boston for the best 6 spikes of Laven- 


der and Blue (the only time it has ever been shown in competition). 
“ T consider Louise the most beautiful of the 123 varieties of Glads 
We are receiving letters with the same ring from all over the country. 


Shelby, Mich., writes : 
I have tested.” 


Guy Landon of 


Our prices on this variety for this season have been reduced as follows: 


Each, 50 cents; Dozen, $5.00. 


Per 100 No. 1, $35.00; No. 2, $30.00; No. 3, $25.00; No. 4,-$20.00; No. 5, $15.00. 


No number 6 size or bulblets for sale. 


We are also offering Golden Measure, each, No. 1, $2.50; No. 2, $2.25; No. 3, $2.00; No. 
4, $1.50; No. 5, $1.00; No. 6, 75 cts. Per dozen, No. 1, $25.00; No. 2, $20.00 ; No. 3, $18.00; 
No. 4, $15.00; No. 5, $12.00; No. 6, $9.00, bulblets, $15.00 per 100. 


No. 1 


1910 Rose per 1000 


No. 2 No. 3 No.4 No. 
Alice Tiplady— $12.50 $10.00 $8.00 $6.00 $5.00 


5 No. 6 Bulblets 
$4.00 $8.00 M 


$20.00 $18.00 $15.00 $12.50 $5.00 per quart. 


Our wholesale and retail lists are now ready and contain prices on other choice varie- 
ties such as Herada, Kirtland, Lilywhite, Crimson Glow, Le Marechal Foch, Prince of Wales, 


Firefly, Capella, etc. 





A card will bring it. 

















DERBY GARDENS GLADIOLI 

LIST ON APPLICATION WHOLESALE. RETAIL 

Narcissus Princeps, Early Trumpet Daffodil, 50c. per doz., $2.50 per 100 
100, p 

| et eh hyd Sc: per dos. per 100, p 

Pocticus Plesa Alba, lst size, 00 per 1 O00 andl aioe, $ho.00, and 3d size 

oo wing on or naturalizing, $5. 00 per 1, 000. Buyers to pay express on the 


offers. 500 at 1,000 rate. 
JOHN H. UMPLEBY, - LAKE VIEW, N. Y. 








| Gladvista Gardens Gladioli 


“EXTRA QUALITY” Young Bulbs 

“Young Bulbs” of the best new varieties. Golden Measure, Crimson Glow, 

Mrs. Dr. Norton, E. Kirtland, Louies, 2 Maine, Majestic, R. Diener, Purple 

Gory etc., oo 100 select varieties. ua put you aa —_ sone our mailing 
We wil mee x prices for fall ee, 











F. C. HORNBERGER, Sinncibantes, N.Y. 
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This a6 worth for $1.40- Flora (50c.), Mrs. Bothin (50c.), Loveliness 
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YCLAMEN 





Big strong plants—in bloom or nearly so. 

These are a fine yf at 75c. each postpaid. 

SALMON, RED, PINK, WHITE, MIXED 
Our November Only, Dollar Gladiolus Offer : 
12 BULBS Niagara (10c,), Pendleton (10c.), Peace (10c.) 





$1.23 Value ) 1 in. Lilywhite (20c ) Rosebud (10c.) Bordeaux (15c.) 
Arizona (10c,), Ida Van (8c.), 2 Mixed (10c.) 

America (5c.). Panama (5c.) Berkshire (10c.) 

(i6c.) Bordeaux (15c.) 1% in. Lilywhite (30c.), Pendleton (16c.) 


1000 Finest mixture bulblets made 
up from all my named kinds, $2.00 


P. L. WARD, Planitsma, Hillsdale, Mich. | 




















Gladiolus List Now Ready 


Giving Wholesale Prices on the 


“BIG FOUR” 
Evelyn Kirtland 
Bertrex 


and other Austin Originations 


Also Standard Varieties 
Large Stock of AMERICA in Fine Bulbs 





Herada 
Gretchen Zang 








A Discount for Quantity of any variety and an 





additional 10 per cent discount for fall delivery 








EVELYN KIRTLAND 


~t named for her 


A card NOW for our list means money in your pocket 


A Few Peonies Left at Surplus Prices 


A. H. AUSTIN CO., 





Wayland, Ohio 























Sharon Gladioli Gardens 
Growers of Choice Gladioli 


Wholesale and Retail List on Application 
Sharon - - - Massachusetts 




















GLADIOLUS—LE_ MARECHAL FOCH 
- new Holland variety has been approved by the most iscrimi- 
nating growers wherever tried. Having imported this variety x... ——— 
will have some fine, plump, American bulblets for sale. inate 
almost 100% when Properly planted, and make large, 
flowering-sized bulbs the first as. No —— will be issued for the im- 
—s of ~~ ——— me Secu = mane oneeon and growers must depend 
quantity, for coh @ with order and for fall deliv onde 


ery. 
RA—That beautiful new yellow variety from H 
few thousand bulblets at $10.00 per thousand.” etaad. “Have a 
T. H. HUGHES, 78 Brownell 


St.. NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 








Jom The American Gladiolus Society 


As a lover and grower of the Gladiolus, the most beautiful 
flower of the garden, you should join the Society and assist 
in the good work which it is doing. 

The annual dues are only $2.00. This includes a monthly 
copy of THE FLOWER GROWER during your membership. 
Send your subscription for membership to 

David Tyndall, Sec’y, Brockton, Mass. 
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the best— 

—— Se Home Gardens 
Bein Poppies Wi. 2. Phipps 
Barby ¢ Gheninathe- Paulding, Ohio 
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PEONIES, IRIS, PHLOX 


Are You on the Market for Nursery 
Stock to the Amount of $10 or More? 


If you are, it will pay you to send 
us one dollar for a Farr catalog, 
whether you buy from us or not. 


If you buy from us, to the amount 
of $10 or more, the dollar you sent us 
is credited to your account. 

After you are a customer you will 
receive copies of future editions, with- 
out charge. 

You should understand the above 
restriction to be directly beneficial to 
our regular customers. Become one. 

Some people in your neighbor- 
hood have a Farr catalog. Ask them. 


“ Better plants by Farr.” 


BERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
121 Garfield Avenue 
WYOMISSING, - e 














Pennsylvania 








| 

















A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 
Gladiolus Specialists 
Wichert, - - Illinois 





We specialize in varieties of Gladio- 
lus bulbs that are the best for the 
cut flower trade and have a nice lot 
of such varieties as Chicago White, 
Myrtle, Bouquet d’or, Fireking, 
Princepine, Panama, Primulinus 
Hybrids, etc., in all sizes to offer. 




















We have nice healthy stocks of the following 


BEST NEW AND RARE GLADIOLI 






















PLEASE ASK FOR PRICES The Following 
Best Blues: 
Brilliant Liss Rose Pearl 
Duchess of Wellington Lovefire Rubini Ali 
Flora Madam Treub Sapho Catharina 
= Germa Majestic Sydonia Corrie 
= Golden Measure Obelisque Vesuvius Electric 
Hohenstaufer Odin White Giant Hubertus 
oly Imperator Parliament Yellow Standard La Nuit 
' Jacoba Van Beieren Pride of Hillegom Prim. Scarletta Nora 
L’Immaculee Queen Wilhelmine Prim. Souvenir Rev. Ewbank 
, Le Marechal Foch Red Canna 





Apply to J. HEEMSKERK 


* (Gladiolus Specialist) 
Care P. van Deursen, Sassenheim, Holland 
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G. D. Black & Son 
Quality Gladioli 


Small quantities of the best New Varieties. Also 
mixed and named varieties of bulblets by peck 
or bushel. Write for prices on anything you may 
need. Price list of over 50 best varieties on 
request. 





WHOLESALE 


Albert Lea, Minn. 

















NARCISSI 


We are out of all Narcissi for this season 


GLADIOLI 


We offer for November large lot of choice mixed Gladi- 
oli consisting of standard and newer varieties. First 








size per 1000 $17.50; Second size $14.00 per 1000, 500 at_ 


same rate, 100 to 400 add 10%. 
Write for list of named varieties. No descriptive catalog, 


Tait Bros. Company, Brunswick, Ga. 





When you see a flower garden--think 
of Brunt’s Perennials 


HIBISCUS 


{Rose or Marsh Mallow; Malva.) 


Probably derived from ibis—a stork; because the bird is said to eat 
some of the species. 


They are among the most gorgeous of perennials, attracting atten- 
tion wherever grown. Beautiful tall growing plants, of stately habit, 
belonging to the Hollyhock family; having large, showy flowers of 
delicate coloring. A desirable border plant. succeeding in any sunny 
position, but doing best in a damp place. They should have plenty of 
room to develop properly. 


Crimson Eye. Flowers of immense size, of the purest 
white, with a large spot of deep velvety crimson in the 
center. A popular variety. 4-6 feet. July-Aug. 

Golden Bowl or Giant Yellow. Flowers from 6 to9 
inches in diameter; of a rich deep cream, with a velvety- 
maroon center. 

Moscheutos. (Swamp Rose Mallow.) Flowers 6 inches 
in diameter; of a light rosy-red color, with a darker 
center. 3-5 feet. June-Aug. 


We will send three plants of each variety, if ordered now, for 


$2.00 Prepaid 


The above description is copied from BRUNT’S 
eS" GUIDE, a copy of which will be sent with 
each order. 





Orchadotte Nurseries 
Box M WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 
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The Proof of the Pud- 

e 2 es e b>] 

ding is in the Eating 
The above quotation from Bud Fisher or Shakes- 
peare or somebody or other most fittingly de- 
scribes the results obtained by the buyers of my 
book “The Gladiolus for Profit.” Read 
this letter :— 

“Herewith one dollar for another copy of THE 
GLADIOLUS FOR PROFIT (second edition) per your ad. 
in October FLOWER GROWER. I purchased bulbs and 
bulblets last spring and followed your instructions 
and the result was a complete success. The flowers 
were the most beautiful I have seen, even on the 
“high class” flower stands here in the city. Most. 


courses and instructions are theory but yours is 
genuine. i 











as 
. H. BAUMAN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
If you want to get THE MOST out of Gladiolus growing 


in a small space, this book points the way. Second edition ~ 


now ready—larger and better. Over 165 varieties com- 
mented on, various new features and “wrinkles.” In short, 
the Gladiolus business from A to Z is explained and brought 
down to date on a 1922 basis. 


The Highest Possible Yield in Bulbs, Flowers and Dollars 


Per square foot of space 
Price $1.00 per copy postpaid. Address 


RAYMOND M. CHAMPE 
Walled Lake, Mich. 


t2"If not on my mailing list send your name for my 1921-22 
“HIGH MERIT LIST” of new andrare Giads, Dahlias and 
seed specialties. 














Kemp’s Gladioli 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Two Grand Novelties for 1922 








AVIATRIX “s"*s;" SWEETHEART 

at Boston, 

August, 1921 

These two graid varieties are my own originations, and 
are now offered to Glad lovers for the first time. Both 
fully described in my 1922 catalogue. 
Have just finished digging the finest crop of Pink Wonder, 
White Wonder, Albania, Early Snowflake and Buttercup 
(Kemp’s Big 5), I have ever grown; many cf the two-year- 
old bulbs measure up to two inches in diameter, very heavy, 
clean as a whistle, and so full of pep they are fairly bursting 
their skins. No better bulbs were ever grown than I have of 
these to offer this year; and say! What wonderful spikes of 
bloom they will make next year. No Glad lover should 
omit these superb varieties from his list for next season’s 
planting. My 1922 catalogue describing these and many 
other new, and choice standard varieties now ready, and is 
free for the asking. 





Headquarters for the New Dwari Decorative 


DAHLIA---SCARLET BEDDER! 


Winner of the $100 Manda Challenge Prize at the big A. D. S. 
Show, New York, ember, 1921. , 
This is unquestionably the best Dahlia ever offered for bedding, 
and for tub and pot culture. ’ 

Folder describing this and a very select list of other new, rare 
and choice Dahlias, now ready, and free for the asking. 


J. A. KEMP, Gladiolus Specialist, 


Breeder and Grower 


Little Silver, New Jersey 
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